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now we might go to them, for we have not 
time to wait for the growtn of trees from 
the seed, but we give this advice for 
younger farmers. The nurserymen try to 
supply what their customers call for, and we 
do not think the traveling tree agents are 
as bad as they have been represented by 
some of the agricultural papers. Some of 
the fault lies with the help in the nursery, 
who, if given an order for a dozen varieties, 
would take them all from one row, because 
it was more convenient to do so than to look 
| all over the nursery to find the various kinds 
| ordered. 


| Trees are usually, but not always, so dry 
o 





Farm Hints for August. 
WHEAT SOWING. 

While there are many different opinions 
about the proper time to sow wheat, we 
think that in New England, New York and 
Ohio it.should be sowed in August. If 
there is apparent danger of the chinch bug, 
a narrow strip sowed early in the month as 
a trap for them, and then plowed under after 
they have become well established, will 
nearly destroy them all, unless some one has 
a field of wheat near by on which this pre- 
caution is not taken. In case this is done, 
sowing may be left to the last of the month 
or even until September. But for late sow- 








growth, as itis most easily digested. But 
it needs proper curing, and there is no 
better way that we know than fo cut in the 
afternoon , stir after the dew is off the next 
morning, put in heaps the next afternoon 
before the dew falls,and let it sweat there for 
-four hours, then air a little and 

It will come out in the 

green and fragrant as it 


EDPING TO GRASS. 


field to grass than when it was done in 
August, without any grain or nurse crop. 
We have known August to be so dry that it 





it. It is not much work to thresh out a few 
bushels of clover seed, and the hay after it 
is threshed out is as good as much of the 
psuragpe or other coarse hay sold in the mar- 
et. 
ENGLISH TURNIPS. 

We would never let the month of August 
go by if we were on a farm without sowing 
English turnips. If grown for market give 
them a field to themselves of sward land and 
rather light soil, and sow in drills, using a 
good commercial fertilizer, about two hun- 
dred pounds to the acre, at least, and four 
hundred pounds might be better. If grown 
for stock feed they may be sown broadcast, 
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PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 


. Its circulation is large and among the most 


ve and intelligent portion of the community, 
ed as second-class mail matter. 
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Horicultural. 
SEEDLING TREES AND VINES. 
Farmers who have time and land enough | 
should grow seedling fruit trees and allow 
them to come to bearing before grafting | 
them. They may not attempt a scientific | 
crossing of two varieties, as is done by ex- | 
; 





perts like Luther Burbank, but they may be 
sure that there is more or less. cross-pollen- 
ization when several varieties are grown in | 
the same orchard, and that of a dozen ora /} 
hundred seedlings, probably not two will | 
be alike, and few like the parent fruit. We 
need a better apple, one with the early | 


ASA 
‘ yo Ne 
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for we have seen so many of their ideas that 
510u¢1; w3¢3 buat whims or superstitions 

scientific men, that weare cautious about 
setting up our opinion against a multitude, 
when we are certain that we have had no 
experience to justify us. We know that 
cutting bushes in August and burning them 
in September comes very near to killing 
them, and if it does not quite finish them 
sheep in May will usually complete the job, 
and we think it will do it without much 
regard to whether the moon is in the “ right 
quarter”’ or not Yet we have been told 
that the rays of the full moon in some 
climates turn fish putrid ina single night, 
and makes men blind who sleep exposed to 
them. If this is so why should they not 
since advocated and apparently proved by 
have their effect on vegetation? 

ORCHARDS AND GARDENS. 

The orchard and garden need but little 
more attention this month than to harvest 
the crops, and market them if there is any 
surplus over the wants of the family table. 
The green corn should be ready for the 
table now, and if it has been so planted as 
togive a succession of one crop after another, 
it should hola good for two months more. 
We think that with the possible exception 
of green peas there is no garden crop that 
is so wholesome, nutritious and easily 
digested as the green corn direct from the 
cob, if it is picked at the proper time and 
properly cooked. Weare serry to say that 
many market gardeners, in order to have it 
look large and well filled out, will allow it to 
stand at least a week too long, and then 


many cooks will try to make it tender by 


long boiling, and it does not boil soft any 
more than an egg by long cooking. As a 
result we sometimes used to get it at hotels 


the entire stock, and then graft as many 


excepting such as may come on the trees he 


maturity, the prolific bearing and keep- 
ing qualities of the Ben Davis, com- 
bined with size, color and eating quality 
of some others. There is room for new 
varieties of other fruits as well, 
which may combine the good qualities of 
several, and drop some of the faults. Per- 
haps Mr. Burbank has made all the improve- 
ment that is possible in plums, yet we are not 
sure of it for New England. One of the best 


| 
} 
} 
} 
} 
| 
} 
j 
i 
j 
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peaches we have eaten for years was from | 


a chance seedling, yet.a party who lived on 
the place where it grew cut it down-de- 


cause of leaf curl the next year, knowing | 
nothing about spraying cr not being willing | 
to bother with it. Cherries might be im- | 
proved by giving better flavor to the early | 


varieties, or making the good ones earlier. 


In pears we want one as good as Clapp’s | 


Favorite, with a better keeping quality, and 
another as good as the Seckel, with the size 
of the Duchess. 

These mast come to us as_ seedlings. 
The nurseryman who grows trees to sell 
does not want to trouble with this work, 
and will not do it. If he has had experience 
in his business he knows about what varie- 
ties of trees will be called for, and almost 
the proportions of each variety. If he car- 
ries a dozen or fifty varieties to keep on his 
catalogue and impress his customers, it will 
be found that some of them are only in 
small numbers, a hundred or less, and others 
by the thousands. 

He grows his seedlings, but at one or two 
years old they are grafted from some named 
variety, perhaps misnamed at that, and 
often which has never borne, and this proc- 
ess goes on year after year. He cannot 

ford to spend his time in trying to produce 
ew varieties or in testing seedlings. He is 

re to produce what peopleare calling for, 
to sell them what they want. If some 
person can produce something 
and create a demand for it, he 
be willing to pay a round sum for 


s as he ean with it, but growing trees 
his business, and not growing truit, 


nds upon for grafts, or keeps as samples 
ow the quality of the fruit to be ex- 
+d from the young seedlings supposed 
ive been grafted from them, but more 
iently from young trees several genera- 
removed from the parent stock, not 
‘f whien has ever borne fruit. 
ue horsemen do not like a colt by a sire 
has not made a record. We prefer our 
s and buds from trees and vines that 
records of their own, and not to be re- 
| back to the original tree that bore 
vhen we were young. This may be a 
but it is our whim, and those who do 
+ it do not need to adopt it. 
the farmer can afford to allow his 
«fruit trees to grow until they bear 
ind then if the quality is not satis- 
he can bud, graft or cut down as he 
ink best, and he can take scions or 
om trees that have proven their pro- 
eld, or the superior quality of the 
And more than that, he can possibly 
the fruit by the character of the 
to which he places it. The late- 
ig seedling may impart better keep- 
lity toa fruit that ripens early and 
quickly. The stock of a very bright 
seedling might add more brilliancy 
that was lacking in color, and other 
s could be made, for we think the 
the inutlence of the stock on the 
: too well established and generally 
d now to be disputed by any fruit 
of much experience, though not 
‘ears ago few agreed with us in,advo- 
it. 
work of top gtafting an apple or pear 
budding one of the stone fruits after 
nue to bearing is but little more than 
16 same work on the nursery tree at 
two years old, and it is much. more 
ctory. The growth of the tree is the 
us growth of the seedling. It is 
It will be likely to live longer than 
irsery tree that has been forced to a 
‘rowth, and given new wood from an- 
ree that had also been through the 
5 process. 
\ot understand us as blaming the nur- 
ien. If we wanted to start an orchard 


vam 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOATS. 





and handled that they can be transported 
and transplanted safely if proper care is 
taken by the agent who delivers them and 
by the buyer, but when trees are taken from 
boxes in which they have been well packed, 
and their rvots protected by moss or damp 
cloths, and loaded in an open wagon ex- 
posed to the sun and wind, with no more 
care than a load of pea brush, or when, after 
they are delivered to the buyer, they are 
left two or three days longer before he digs 
the holes, and then are set in holes that, we 
should think, have no more room than 
should be given toa fence post, we do not 
plame'the nurserymen if the tree dies, or 
blame the tree if it dies. And when the 
buyer hasan excess of generosity and fills 
the hole half full of fresh manure just ready 
to ferment, before the tree roots are put on 
it, we expect death as the natural outcome 
of such treatment. 

But the farmer who grows seedling trees 
sets them where he wishes them to stand 
when they are one or two years old, aud if 
their fruit does not suit him when they 
come to bearing, changes the top by graft- 
ing or budding, can avoid these and many 
other mistakes. And when hegets a new 
seedling that proves to be better than the 
old varieties he can make both fortune and 
reputation from it. 

Most of our standard varieties of fruit are 
from chance seedlings, and few, excepting 
the plums, sent out by Luther Burbank are 
from any scientific attempt at crossing. The 
Concord grape is said to be a wild na- 
tive seedling, and we think when we werea 
boy we knew wild vines that bore better 
grapes than the Concord and earlier than 
Moore’s Early. 

The Northern trotting king Nelson (2.09) 
gets another standard performer to his 
credit in Bonnallie (2.294). 











ing the ground should be well prepared by 
thorough cultivation, and should be well 
fertilized. We believe in shallow plowing, 
or if an old ground, just working with a 
disc harrow not more than three or four 
inches deep, and sowing the seed not more 
than two inches deep, using a press drill if 
one can be obtained. The use of from three 
to five pecks of seed in the drill and about 
two hundred pounds of fertilizer per acre is 
likely to result in as good a crop as two 
bushels of seed and twice as much fertilizer 
put on broadcast. 

When there is no seed arill harrow the 
seed in with a light harrow, and follow 
with light roller or a stone boat to press 
the earth down upon the seed. It sprouts 
much better, and has a firmer hold in the 
soil. when this is done, so that it is not 
likely to be thrown out by the frost. And 


in this last respect it is helped by the shal- | j 
| weather, may find one of these a fair sub- 
| stitute. 


low plowing, which does not allow frost 
to penetrate as deep as when the soil is 
plowed more deeply. We have seen a strip 
of rye in a field where the oxen drew a 
stone buat across it that, apparently, 
yielded double the crop either side of it, yet 
the owner never rolled or dragged a grain 
field aiterward. 
ROWEN HAY. 

Those who cut their grass early should 
have a good crop of rowen hay this 
year, and perhaps two crops, for the 
frequent showers have been more favorable 
tor starting the new grass than for curing 
the first crop. All of this should be saved, 
for while it seems to be so light that, as 
we heard a man say once, “a ton of it does 
not’ weigh more than twelve hundred 
pounds,” there is no better hay for milch 


cows, young stock or sheep with lambs in: 


the spring. Itis a milk producer, and with 
a little wheat bran can also promote good 


was thought best to defer the sowing unti | and the best pulled, while others are left to 


September, but such years are not frequent | 
and when they do come there may be as 
good success in September seeding as if the 
work had been done in August in another 
year. There are usually compensations in 
nature, and an excess of moisture is liable 
to be followed by dry weather or a drought 
by warm rains as any other way. The direc- 
tions given for sowing wheat will apply 
very well to sowing grass seed, and also to 
sowing millet and Hungarian grass, which 
may be put in this month if they were not 
in July. Our only reason for sowing earlier 
than Aug. 15 would be the chance of having 
better weather to cure the hay. We own 
that neither of these are favorites with us 
as forage crops, as we think millet injurious 
to horses, and a poor quality of hay for 
milch cows, but those who lost their first 
crop of hay, or had it damaged by the wet 


CLOVER SEED. 


The second crop of clover may be worth 
more to save for seed than to keep for hay. 
The price of clover seed has not been very 
high in late years, but yet many farmers 
feel that they cannot afford to use as much as 
they would like to put on, or as the author- 
ities reeoommend. We were taught when 
young that eight to ten pounds of red clover 
per acre was a sufficient amount to sow with 
timothy and red top. Later on many said 
twelve to fifteen pounds would be better, 
and when we tried it we thought it true. 
Now, we see a recent writer says he puts on 
‘one bushel to the acre, which we should 
think an extravagant amount, unless he 
measured chaff and all as he threshed it. 
But the farmen who grows his own seed will 
often feel like: being more liberal with it 





than one who has to count out the cash for 





freeze und rot in the field. They will enrich 
the soil, as we have seen many times when 
they were broadcasted among the grass 
seed. Where the most turnips were left 
unpulled the grass grew best the next 
year. We have seen many bushgls grown 
in this way for market, but only a liberal 
price would tempt us to sell them if we had 
sheep or calves to feed them to. 

They may not be worth twenty-five cents 
a bushel as stock feed, but deduct from that 
twenty-five cents the cost of preparing them 
and taking them tothe market, and it brings 
the price nearly down to feeding value. 
Daniel Webster said the foundation of all 
prosperous agriculture in Great Britain was 
sheep and turnips. We think he was right, 
and wherever those have declined the pros- 
perity has disappeared. We would like to see 
more of both in this country, for if we have 
no reason to complain of a lack of prosperity 
here, it is largely due to our vast extent of 
territory, and our great variety of crops and 
stock. But we feel that New England 
farmers are not sharing in this as they 
should, and we commend sheep and turnips 
to them, as adapted to light soils and hilly 
or rocky pastures. 


KILLING BUSHES. 


Old farmers used to say that the way to 
kill bushes in the pastures or along the 
roadside was to mow them at the full of the 
moon, or just before that time in August, 
and burn them at the next full moon in 
September. While we never placed implicit 
faith in the moon theories in regard to 
planting, killing of hogs, and cutting bushes 
or the pruning and grafting of trees, we 
dared not then to attempt to combat the 
united wisdom of those who were so much 
older than we were. And we dare not now, 


and restaurants that ought to have been 
ground before it was served. Peas, shell 
beans, tomatoes and many other vegetables 
should be in their prime this month, though 
many do not have peas after July, which we 
think is a mistake. 


FATTENING STOCK. 

There should be some unmerchantable 
| vegetables in the fields and garden now, 
| o-it may be some fruit that the stock will 
| eat, but which could be sold for but very 
| little. As we said above about the turnips, 
| when cost of marketing has been taken 
from the price, the value at home is not 
large. These materials and the pumpkins 
, Which will come later may not put on much 
| solid flesh, but such succulent and easily 
digested food seems to give tone and vigor 
to the stomach, which enables it to get bet- 
ter results from the hearty grain food given 
to finish them off. 


THE CULLING OF POULTRY. 


| The culling of poultry should begin now. 
| The old hens that are not wanted as breed- 
| ers or for hatching chickens should be sold 
before they begin moulting, and there is no 
better time than when they begin to become 
broody. They are then fat and will sell at 

good prices. Either sell the superfluous 
cockerels, or begia to fatten them for roast- 
ing chickens. It should not take over eight 
or ten weeks to fit a well-grown chicken into 
a plump roaster, that will sell for more per 
| pound in October than at Thanksgiving 
; time. 
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Restocking the Winter Dairy. 


| Willit pay to purchase good milch cows 
| at present high prices for restocking the 
| dairy? Every dairyman is confident that 
| the price of butter next winter is bound 
to be higher than for years past. The 
high prices which ruled last spring, and 
| to some extent all this summer, means 
that the storage companies have not put 
away their usual amount of butter for 
winter consumption. Likewise the big 
creameries have parted with’ their June 
butter more sparingly than usual in 
anticipation of high winter [prices. All 
this points toward a profitable winter of 
dairying, and the dairyman who is amply 
provided with good milch cows and an 
abundance of the right winter food will 
make a successful season. Of course a 
good many were induced to part with 
their milch cows last spring, because of the 
high prices they could obtain and the 
relative cost of feeding them; but the dis- 
creet, intelligent dairyman rather holds 
and increases his herd at such times, for 
he realizes that the dairy products will 
in time prove more profitable than selling 
the animals. Next fall milch cows suita- 
ble only for summer dairying will sell ten 
to twenty per cent. lower than last spring. 
It will cost too much to winter them when 
they are not making any adequate returns. 
But the winter dairy cow will prove a 
veritable gold mine. All the past spring 
and summer a neighboring farmer has 
been quietly purchasing good winter milch 
cows, paying from $35 to $50 per head. 
These he is preparing for winter dairying 

and he is quietly laying in sufficient food 
to keep them through the winter. This 
food consists for the most part of good 
ensilage, plenty of clover and timothy 
hay, and a mixed variety of grain. He 
expects to get from thirty-five to forty 
cents per pound for his butter, and pos 

sibly more for the choice prints which 
he selis only direct to the consumers. 

The average consumer mueh prefers fresh 

print butter to storage creamery, ard it is 

only a question of price with many. With 

plenty of food it will be possible to furnish 

this butter at a big profit, and I have no 

doubt but my neighbor will make a most 

successful winter of his dairying. 

Ohio. E. P. SMITH. 


oo 


Some of the horsemen who raced at Dover 
last week expressed a determination to 
enter their horsesin the Grand Circuit here- 
after, where they will not be obliged to go so 
fast to win a part of the money as they do 











at Granite State Park. 
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Higricultural. 
Spcea ‘und vbamencss. 


The three qualicies essential to a first-class 
race winner are speed, endurance and game- 
ness. A very successful trainer has said 
that ‘‘ speed makes gameness.” Other 
noted trotting-horse trainers quote the re- 
mark occasionally as an establisaed fact and 
believe it to be true. Men who have trained 
horses, developed their speed and driven 
them in races should be the best authority 
upon this matter. 

Is it a fact, however, that horses which 
can show the fastest brush orhighest rate 
of speed always race more gamely than any 
others that can be found? If it be true that 
** speed makes gameness,”’ as has been as- 
serted, they should do so, but do they? 
Maxie Cobb (2.13}), for instance, was the 
fastest trotting stallion of his day in the 
world by the records. Some of the trainers 
who assert that speed makes gameness saw 
him trot in his races. Do they consider him 
the gamest trotting stallion of his day? The 
stallion Gen. Benton could anddid show 
wonderful speed at the trot. His offspring, 
too, were very speedy, but were they more 
noted as game race horses than others of 
less speed? It is not a pleasant task to 
criticise and point out the weak spots in the 
different trotting families, and especially of 
individuals of the different families, but 
most horsemen who have attended the races 
constantly for the past twenty-five years can 
undoubtedly call to mind animals that were 
very fast, bnt were not noted as game race 
horses, in fact, gained a reputation directly 
opposite. 

The definition given by Webster to the 
adjective “‘ game ”’ is: 

** Having a resolute, unyielding spirit, 
like that of a gamecock; ready to fight to 
the last: courageous, brave, resolute.”’ 

Gameness is undoubtedly a mental quality, 
and is less susceptible to improvement by 
education or cultivation than any other 
quality than can be named. Unless a horse 
is born game, that is, inherits and possesses 
a natural disposition or inclination to keep 
trying, and fight with resolution and spirit 
to the bitter end, even when hopelessly 
defeated, he can never be educated to race 
gamely. On the other hand, if a horse has 
inherited and does possess that quality in 
an unusual degree, he will keep trying heat 
after heat and until the wire is passed, even 
though contending against horses that can 
trot the mile several seconds faster than he. 

A horse that can trot a mile in 2.10 and 
quarters in 31 seconds may win so easily 
over a tield, none of which can trot a mile 
faster than 2.15 and a quarter in 32 seconds, 
as to get the reputation of being a dead- 
game horse, and yet be so rank a quitter 
that, when he meets one of equal speed that 
goes head and head with him from the 
three-quarter pole, he will give it up at the 
distance stand. 

It is difficult to size up the game quality 
of any horse without testing him alongside 
another that is his equal or a tritle superior 
in speed. A horse may be very spirited 
and ambitious, a prompt driver, and still 
not be game. Onthe other hand, a horse 
may be naturally a dull, sluggish driver, and 
be as game as the gamest when it comes to 
racing. 

Many animals are denounced as quitters 
that do not deserve to be called such, 
simply because from lack of condition or 
lack of endurance they cannot maintain 
their clip quite to the end of the mile. 
Their will is strong enough, but they are 
physically incapable of keeping up the rate 
of speed to the wire that they showed until 
well into the home stretch. The gamest 
trotter or runner in the world will stop 
when not properly conditioned and keyed 
up for a race. A horse may show great 
speed for a nalf or three-quarters of a mile, 
and yet when conditioned by the best of 
trainers cannot carry the clip tothe end of 
the mile for lack of endurance, though he 
may have courage enough to aie trying 
rather than yield. 

One of the gamest strains ever found in 
a trotter is that which comes through 
Seely’s American Star, a horse that got con- 
siderable trotting speed in his day, yet had 
no known trotting ancestors, although he 
undoubtedly had a strong inheritance from 
Messenger. His courage or gamecock 
resolution was far superior to that exhibited 
by Messenger or any of his immediate an- 
cestors. His gamest and most noted trotter 
was Widow Machree (2.29). The old-time 
horsemen and those who have read Hiram 

Woodrutf’s ‘‘ Trotting Horse of America ” 
remember this mare well. The following 
from the above work may interest some of 
the later generation of horsemen: 

** In the fall I entered the Widow Machree and 
Frank Temple in a double team = rotting race to 
take place at Boston, and also entered the Widow 
for a purse that was offered to be trotted the day 
following the double-team event. The horses 
were shipped to Boston by boat the day before 
the race. A storm came up, they got wet, and 
took cold, so that Frank was considerably off 
when the race was called. The indomitable pluck 
of the Widow enabled them to win first and sec- 
ond heats, however, but the Jast quarter of the 
second one she was compelled to take the entire 
load, and the race was finally won by A. Carpen- 
ter’s team, Telemachus and Nelly Holcomb. The 
five-heat race, together with the rough passage 
from New York on the boat. was not calculated 
to improve the chances of Widow Machree’s win- 
ning the following day. 

‘When we took the team to the stable after 
the race I thought neither of them would be able 
to trot again that year. The next morning I 
found the Widow lying down and eating hay. 
She was so stiff that »he could not get up without 
our help. Wethought she had trotted her last 
race, rnd the captain (her owner) said he would 
sell her for $500; but when she was on her feet 
she went at her oats and cleaned the manger, 
while we rubbed her forelegs with warm lotions. 
After this she was walked for an hour. 

‘*The proprietor of the course said that the 
people would be greatly disappointed if she did 
not start in the race, and requested that she 
might be led by the stand in order to show her 
unfitness. When the time for the race came 1 
took her to the track and drove her past the 
standin a sulky. She could hardly put one foot 
before the other. The other horses, Draco, Som- 
erville, Lady Spurr and Ephraim Smith ap- 
peared. I had jogged the mare around, and 
was about to take her off, when I noticed 
that she pricked up her ears at sight of the 
other horses and acted as though she would 
warm up and get limber. I then told the captain 
that I thought she might do better than we ex- 
pected if started. He said I was crazy, but finally 
told me to do as I pleased, adding that he knew 
she would be distanced the first heat. For all 
that Lresolved to start her, and asthe day was 
cold and windy jogged her round again. 

“The first heat was won by Draco in 2.384, but I 
was second, although I had been run into by 
Ephraim Smith, whos? wheel took the hair off 
one of my mare’s legs. The second heat was 
won by Draco in 2.413, and I was second again. 

Lady Spurr and Ephraim both distanced. © The 
latter run into the mare, upset her sulky and her- 
self, and she fell with her neck over Dan Mace’s 
body. Ephraim also split his own driver, and 
ran off with his sulky upside down. When 
Mace’s sulky was upset I was close behind him, 
and lost nearly one hundred yards. I had to call 
upon the Widow to get inside the distance, and 
the way she answered let me know that her dead- 
game quality had triumphed over her infirmity, 
and that she was all the time ‘a-coming.’ [ sent 
her along and got secoud place. Between the 
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heats she was blanketed close and kept moving, 
except while her legs were being rubbed with 
lotion. 

“Inthe third heat we got off well and Draco 
and the Widow went neck and neck to the quar 
ter. The mare then began to show in front, but 
Holcomb let the stallion break and ease himself 
by afew jumps, and this expedient being several 
times repeated, Draco was ahead in turning into 
the home stretch. The steady stroke of the mare 
overhauled him at the distance, and in spite of 
another break and run she beat him out by a neck 
in 2.39}. The scallion was second and Somerville 
third. 

“In the fourth heat having the pole gave me a@ 
great advantage, as it was a_ half-mile track. 
The mare took the lead and kept it, although 
Draco made a good game struggle. The time 
was 2.344. Inthe fifth heat Draco made a des- 
perate race of it for a half-mile, hanging at the 
mare’s wheel all the way. It was atthe rate of 
about 2.30, but after that he fell off, and I took 
the Widow in hand. She could have trotted out 
in 2.30if there had been anything to force her. 
The time was 2.39. 

“In these five heats the Widow Machree never 
broke. Considering her arduous race of the day 
before, and the state of her legs when we brought 
her to the course, it was one of the most splendid 
exhibitions of unflinching game and strong 
bottom that was ever seen. The Widow’s pluck 
was always so good that she was counted a real 
do-or-die mare.” 

In describing her in another place, this master 
reinsman states that “ Widow Machree was a 
low, wiry chestnut, with all the hard, condensed 
quality of the thoroughbred. She had great 
speed, was capital before a wagon, and as game 
amare as any that I remember. She bade fair 
at one time to win a place only second to that of 
Flora herself, aut would have done it,in my 
opinion, had her legs been as good as her pluck 
and constitution.” 

The breeding of an animal that showed such 
speed at the trot, winning such a remarkable 
race as that just described without a break, and 
eliciting such unstinted praise from the greatest 
horsemen of his day, is a matter of interest to all 
trotting-horse breeders. According to the 
“ Breeders Trotting Stud Book,” compiled by the 
late J. H. Sanders, she was by Seely’s American 
Star. Herdam was by Pintlar’s Young Bolivar, 
he by Bolivar Jr., out of a daughter of John J. 
Richards, he by John Richards, son of Sir Archy, 
by imported Diomed. Bolivar Jr. was by Rattler, 
another son of Sir Archy. 

Many of the trotters of the present time, 
whose pedigrees show a cross of Seely’s 
American Star, are as gme as.any that can 
be found. The descendants of Aberdeen 
and Dictator are noted for this quality. 
Both were by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian and 
the dams of both by Seely’s American Star. 
The dam of Aberdeen was this same Widow 
Machree, mentioned above, and her full 
sister, Julia Machree, produced Robert Mc- 
Gregor (2.174), sire of the world’s trotting 
champion, Cresceus (2.02}). Some of the 
most prominent of the descendants of 
Dictator that gained distinction for the re- 
markable game race qualities which they 
showed were Director (2.17), Phallas 
(2.133), Prince Lavalard (2.113), Jay-Eye- 
See (2.10), Directum (2.05}), Direct (2.054) 
and Nancy Hanks (2.04). 

The game ones are not confined to the 
descendants of Seely’s American Star, how- 
ever. Woodford Mambrino (2.214) wasa 
remarkably game trotter. His descendants, 
also those of Mambrino Patchen, Peck’s 
Idol, Fisk’s Mambrino Chief Jr., Relf’s 
Mambrino Pilot, American Clay, Volun- 
teer and many others that might be 
named, including Williamson’s Belmont, 
imported Trustee, imported Glencoe and 
several other thoroughbreds, are noted, 
as wu rule, for racing gamely. The man who 
aims to breed race-winning trotters must 
breed for gameness and endurance, as well 
as speed. He should see that either his 
brood mares or the stallioas with which 
they are mated are bred in lines noted for 
gameness. The chances of getting a large 
proportion of game ones will be improved if 
the stallions and brood mares are both bred 
that way. 


The Loss in Poor Grass. 


A poor grass lot is about the most un- 
profitable investment that a farmer can 
have on his place, and the peorer it is the 
greater is the loss. The great amount of 
poor grass in the farming part of our 
country makes one wonder at the care- 
lessness of the owners. The loss in this 
way must amount to millions of dollars 
alone. We see this inthe hay markets of 
the large cities. By all odds the largest 
proportion of the hay received there for 
sale consists of poor and inferior stock. 
Some of it is made inferior by lack of care 
and intelligencein curing, but most of it is 
inade from poor, short and mixed grass. 
The grass was so uneven in length and 
quality that it made a very inferior grade of 
hay. In these markets the prime grades of 
hay sell from ninety-five cents to $1 per 








hundred pounds, but the low grades sell 





down to fifty and sixty cents per hundred 
pounds. Waen the cost of cutting, curing, 
packing and shipping is deducted, h »w much 
profit can there be left for the shipper? In 
many cases it must be sent to market at a 
distinct loss. 

Another item of lossin poor grass is in 
the pasture. A good many farmers appear 
to reason that if the grass is too poor to 
make hay it will still pay for pasture. So 
year by year the run-out pasture lot is used 
in this way, and it becomes thinner and 
poorer each successive season. In time 
the cows can barely find sufficient 
food to sustain life. They either grad- 
ually dry up in their milk or the owner 
must feed them with such an extra 
amount of grain that there is no profit 
in them. Under such circumstances, the 
loss from the poor grass is just as great and 
sure, only in a more indirect way. In order 
to appreciate the loss, one should have 
another grass field for pasture where the 
cows can get all the green food they need. 
Then if the difference is noted in the cost 
of the grain feed, and the amount of milk 
and butter produced, a correct idea of the 
loss can be obtained. 

S. W. CHAMBERS. 

New York. 
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Horatio Hollis Hunnewell. 
BY REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 
(Reprinted from the Christian Register.] 

Over the grave of the famous architect, Sir 
Christopher Wren, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, were 
written the memorable words. ‘* Si monwmentum 
requiris, circumspice,’—* Would you see his 
monument, look around you.’”? And so might we 
say today in regard to the man in whose memory 
we are met together here. Would you know 
what kind of a man this was whom we have come 
to honor? “ Look around you”; for this beauti- 
ful building was given by him to the town of 
Wellesley, and there was nothing much more dis- 
tinctive of Mr. Hunnewell than his wise and con- 
stant and abundant generosity. 

Some of you who are here before me knew him 
well, and, doubtless, through a period of many 
years. Mr. Adams isto speak to you out of all 
the wealth of a friendship which lasted for full 
forty years. But I myself have no such treasure 
house of sacred memories from which to draw 
with joy and pride. I can only speak out of a 
heart of reverence, inspired by a sense of grati- 
tude and loyalty. 

There are certain phases of knowledge, how- 
ever, which are quickly and easily acquired. 
Admiration comes with a flash, and insight is the 
matter of a moment. It was not necessary to 
meet Mr. Hunnewell often in order to know and 
honor and even love him with such love and defer- 
ence as long life and a noble character alone are 
able to command. 

Indeed, not the least remarkable thing about 
him was his age. He came near fulfilling the 
prophecy of the ancient seer who declared that 
the time would arrive when “the child should 
die one hundred years old.” 

Amiel told us in his famcus journal that ‘** to 
know how to grow old is the master work of 
wisdom, and one of the most difficult chapters in 
the art of living.” Yet the art was practiced with 
apparent ease by this modern patriarch, who 
made it appear the simplest thing in the world. 
With him it consisted in remaining forever 
young. 

It was difficult to believe that he had outlived 
nearly all of his contemporaries, until at last he 
came to walk and work with those who were one 
or two generations younger than himself. In 
thinking of him, we remember the words of 
Cicero: * The old man does not do what the 
young men do, but he does greater and better 
things. Great things are accomplished not by 
strength or swiftness, but by counsel, influence, 
deliberate opinion of which old age is not wont to 
be bereft, but to possess more abundantly.” And 
we cannot help recalling those other wurds 
of the famous Roman: “ The best-fitting and de- 
fensive armor of old age consists in the knowl- 
edge and practice of the virtues which, assidu- 
ously cultivated after the varied experiences of a 
long life, are wonderfully fruitful, not only be- 
cause they never take flight, but because the 
consciousness of a well-spent life and a memory 
rich in good deeds afford supreme happiness.” 

It should not be inferred, however, that Mr. 
Hunnewell was remarkable chiefly, or even 
largely, because of his age. His life was a noble 
and consistent and well-developed whole. There 
were certain qualities that marked him in bis 
early asin later years, and these were qualities 
of true and strong and chivalrous manhood. 

It was in 1825, when only fifteen years oid, that 
he left school in Lexington to cross the ocean 
and enter the banking house of Welles & Co. in 
Paris. It is significant that. when the opening 
came, his parents left him to decide the matter 
for himself; and it is still more significant that he 
quickly decided to go, leaving a New England 
country home to begin a business career in 
France. 

Not long before his death he wrote out a brief 
account of these early days; and the simple auto- 
biography which I have had the privilege of see- 
ing has all the charm of a romance. 

As I have said, he was only fifteen when he 
sailed away, a lonely boy, on a packet bound for 
Havre; but ten years later, at the early age of 
twenty-five, he had mastered the principles of the 








foreign banking business so completely that he 
was admitted as a partner inthe firm. It was a 
period of deep and rich experience. In 1830 came 
a revolution, and the American youth was obliged 
to sleep night after night, heavily armed, in a 
corner of the drawing-room of Mr. Welles’ house. 
In the daytime he had to report to the civil au- 
thorities of Paris and be drilled as_a national 
gnard. He was entered on the military lists, he 
tells us,as “‘ Monsieur Aulisse”; and the name 
probably stands there upon the records still. 
But a few years later, with the commercial 
crisis, the banking house practically failed, 
and, bitterly disappointed. his heart almost 
broken, he says, he came back to his native 
land, obliged to begin his career all over again. 
But failure, as so often happens, was the herald 
of eventual success. 

I have no wish, however, to trace in detail the 
story of his life. It was a life of steady and 
manifest good fortune, in which his absolute in- 
tegrity, entire honesty, unquestioned purity 
played no secondary part. However well he 
came to be known for other things, his sterling 
qualities of character were his best and highest 
achievements, for “a character of virtuous wis- 
dom, simplicity and dignity is the noblest product 
of the earth. It isthe greatest gift of God. When 
such men are found we discover the greatest 
treasures of society.’ Mr. Hunnewell was 
the highest type of an American min of affairs, 
and the world has produced no higher type. He 
was fully as rich in manhood asin money. He 
understood not only how to make a living, but 
how to make a life. His fortune made him rich 
in every sense of the word,—rich not only in the 
eyes of men, but in the sight of God. His wealth 
must be estimated not in stocksand bonds alone 
and in figures of the market, but in good deeds 
and high motives and noble characteristics of 
heart and mind. 

In Venice, in the old days, they kept what was 
known as the “ Golden Book.” Those whose 
names were written in it were ranked among the 
nobles, and permitted to hold high office. The 
name of Mr. Hunnewellis entered inthe “ Golden 
Book” of Boston on the page where the names 
are written of Amos Lawrence, Thomas Perkins, 
Peter C. Brooks, Russell Sturgis, Henry P. 
Kidder, John M. Forbes, and others whom 
we need not nameto give them honor. These 
men were princes of finance whose views 
of life were large, whose standards of action 
were the highest, and who used their money 
nobly even as they made it honestly. We honor 
them as we honor our famous statesmen or 
lawyers or scientists or men of letters. ‘‘ They 
were the glory of their times, and have left a 
name behind them that their praises might be 
reported.” 

But let us look in detail at some of the features 
in Mr. Hunnewell’s character that we may see 
distinctly what his life should teach us. 

1. First of all we may sacredly cherish the 
memory of his generosity. He lived upon the 
principle established by the ancient Hindu phil- 
osopher that “large rivers, great trees, whole- 
some plants and wealthy persons are not born 
for themselves alone, but to be of service to 
others.” And his generosity had this touch of 
nature in it that it was something to be relied 
upon. He did not open his hand today 
and keep it closed tomorrow; but he gave 
with regularity and persistency. He gave 
gladly, too, as though it were a privilege, which, 
of course, it was. And then how widely he 
gave! So far asI know he had no fads in his 
philanthropy; but he supplied needs as he saw 
them, and answered demands as they were made 
upon him. Your town here, how much he did for 
it! Endowing, too, a Department of Study in 
your famous college! Schools. asylums, 
hospitals, churches, horticultural societies, organ- 
izations of charity, needy and unfortunate indi- 
viduals,—he helped them all, and to the church 
of his special choice I happen to know how con- 
stant and generous were his benefactions. The 
wise and mighty Solon said of himself that he 
grew old learning something every day; but here 
was a man who grew old giving something every 
day. 

Only a few short weeks before the end he 
closed a career of exceptional munificence by 
giving both to Wellesley and South Natick large 
tracts of land to serve as recreation grounds for 
the old and young people of these places. 

2. Along with this quality, however, went 
another, without which generosity is often obtru- 
sive and spectacular. I mean his manifest sim- 
plicity. He was unaffected, natural, quiet and re- 
tiring. It was significant of him that he had no 
titles, and seemed to crave no outward dis- 
tinction. He was plain Mr. Hunnewell to 
the end, needing no public office to make 
him * Honorable,” and caring for no military 
service, which would confer mere verbal dis- 
tinction. His simplicity declared itself in many 
ways, little as well as large. He liked to drive 
through the country, for instance, not in proud 
magnificence, with men in livery before him, but 
just as the humbiest man in town might go, get- 
ting out constantly along the way to look at some 
tree or plant or flower. Comfortably, and even 
luxuriously as he lived, surrounded by beautiful 
and artistic things, he yet never kept 
A brave, old house at a bountiful rate, 

With halfa score of servants to wait atthe gate. 

The modern craze for display and extravagance 
and foolish, criminal waste found no disciple in 
him. Andin this he set a much needed and very 
helpful example. 

Too often men make their fortunes only to mar 
their characters, and, because outwardly rich, 
grow spiritually poor. 

3. And what shall we say of that crowning feat- 
ure 1n his character, his love of nature, which lent 
so much interest and beauty and inspiration 





to his life? The hours that other men of 
great affairs too often waste in the careless 
idieness of the club, or worse, he gave to 
a careful, reverent study of God’s wonderful 
world of trees und flowers. He took the wilder 
ness and made it blossom as the rose, and the 
desert he clothed with entrancing beauty. Both 
in theory and practice he made himself anau- 
thority in the great realm of horticulture. People 
came from far and near to see the beauties oj 
his famous place; and nine years ago this very 
week. Harvard University sent for him and 
adopted him as a son, when he was eighty-three 
= old, by giving him the degree of Master of 

A lover true, who knew 

Each joy the mountain A Seieitas. 

1t seemed that Nature could not raise 

A plant in any secret place 

But he would come in the very hour 

It opened in its virgin bower 

As if, by secret sight, he knew 

Where, in far fields, the orchis grew. 

This interest of his was the matter of 4 life- 
time. “I will mention,” he says in his little 
autobiography, “a circumstance which indicates 
that my interest in horticulture began early, for 
when I could not have been more than a dozen 
years old, I planted some cherry stones in my 
father’s garden, which came up, and I budded 
them betore leaving home [for Paris). 
These trees my father sold, and sent me 
over $50. So the first money I ever 
earned was in the nursery business. And 
how much happiness, how much rich and 
full and deep contentment, hew much bodily 
and mental vigor he derived from this beautiful 
and crowning interest of his life! It was for this 
more almost than for his wealth or generosity, 
that people came to know him. ,Some knew him 
through the beauty of his estate, and others 
through the beauty of his character, having never 
seen the place he loved so well. Some admired 
the rare plants and flowers that he cultivated, 
and others gave their praise to the virtues that 
blossomed in the spacious garden of his heart. 
But doubly fortunate were those who knew and 
honored both. - 


As I think of these features in his life, I am re- 
minded of Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman of the 
fifteenth century, who lived to be nearly one 
hundred years old, and who wrote, when over 
eighty, a famous treatise on “ Temperate Living.” 
The words of the old Venetian seem almost to 
have come from the pen of Mr. Hunnewell. “1 
am continually in health,” he says, “and I am so 
nimble that [ can easily get on horseback without 
the advantage of the ground; and sometimes 
I go up high stairs and hills on foot. Then 1 
am ever cheerful, merry and well contented, 
free from all troubles and troublesome thoughts, 
in whose places joy and peace have taken up 
their standing in my heart. I am not weary of 
life, which I pass with great delight. I enjoy my 


j gardens, parted with rills of running water, which 


truly is very delightful. Some times of the 
year I enjoy the pleasures of the hills, 
where also I have fountains and gardens 
and avery convenient house. At other times I 
repair to a village of mine, seated ina valley, 
which is therefore very pleasant, because many 
ways hither are so ordered that they all meet and 
end in a very fair plot of ground. This place is 
washed with the river, on both sides of which are 
great and fruitful fields, well mannered, and 
adorned with many habitations. In former 
times it was not so, because the place was Moor- 
ish, fitter for beasts thanmen. But I drained the 
ground and made the air good; whereupon 
men flocked and built houses with happy suc- 
cess. By this means the place is come to that 
perfection we now see it in; so that I can truly 
Say that I have both given to God a temple and 
men to worship him in it, the memory whereof is 
exceedingly delightful to me. These,” wrote the 
Venetian, “are thedelights and solaces of my old 
age, whichis altogether to be preferred before 
others’ youth,” and, “lest there should be any 
delight wanting, I daily behold a kind of immor- 
tality in the succession of my posterity.” 


And in much the same vein of quiet content- 
ment and reverent joy we findsthat Mr. Hunne- 
well actually did write in his later days. A little 
more than six months since, on the fifteenth of 
November, he wrote in his journal: “ A beauti- 
ful autumn morning that may add a few hours to 
the many happy days which I have been per- 
mitted to pays by the love of the Lord, my 
Creator, in this fair land, surrounded by my dear 
children and blessings without number.” 


And again he wrote: “ Favorable weather and 
the doctor’s stimulants have enabled me to take 
frequent drives a few days more; but it is hardly 
possible to struggle against old age and infirmi- 
ties much longer, and may the Lord’s will be 
done.” 

And so at last it was done; and the end came, 
as he had wished it might, when the flowers that 
he loved so well were making fragrant all the air 
around. 

We have no need to praise him or to do him 
honor; for he honored both himself and the age 
in which he lived. 

He was one of Nature’s noblemen. 

He could say with Cicero. “I am glad I nave 
lived, since I so have lived that I think I was not 
born in vain.” | 

He planted trees which shall bear rich fruit 
through successive autumns of consecrated 
memory. 

Z He left the world more beautifvl than he found 


The fragrance of his life shall waft its perfume 
over generations still unborn. 
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——A whale can remain under water for an 
hour and a half. 


Literature. 


Some of the new books by Henry Altemus 
Company, Philadelphia, include “ A Pirate 
Story,” by Frederick A. Ober. Mr. Ober 
is the best living authority on Spanish- 
America, a daring and ad venturous traveler, 
and a writer of books in which romance and 
adventure are set forth with singular fas- 
cination. Miss Carolyn Wells has written 
another book entitled ‘‘ Folly in the Forest.” 
In Miss Wells’ books there is always “ some- 
thing going on,’”’ from start to finish, and 
for this reason they are as interesting to 
young people as any that could be written. 
It certainly requires mental adroitness to 
evolve a “ Forest of the Past,” and people it 
with the creatures of mythology, history 
and literature, but when the perennially 
interesting ‘“‘Folly’’ is introduced, the 
whole becomes little short of inspiration. 
“A Book of Toasts,” by Minna Thomas 
Antrim, author of ‘‘ Naked Truths and 
Veiled Allusions,’”’ will be immediately in 
great demand, as the author’s works are 
always sure of saccess. 


Small, Maynard & Company, publisbers, 
Boston, announce that the authorship of 
the stories contained in the volume entitled 
‘**A House Party” is as follows: ‘The 
Angel of the Lord,’ George W. Cable: 
** Artemisia’s Mirror,’’ Bertha Runkle: 
** Aunt Nancy’s Annuity,” Frank R. Stuck- 
ton; ‘The Broken Story,” Ruth McEnery 
Stuart; ‘‘ Dawson’s Dilemma,”’ John Ken- 
drick Bangs; ‘“‘ The Fairy Gudmother,”’ Mrs. 
Burton Harrison; “A Family Tradition,” 
Paul Leicester Ford; ‘‘ The Green Bowl,’’ 
Sarah Orne Jewett; ‘‘The Messenger,’’ 
Octave Thanet; ‘‘ Mother,’? Owen Wister: 
**The Red Oxen of Bonval,’” Charles G. D. 
Roberts; “‘A Surrender,’’ Robert Grant. 

In the original competition no correct 
guess was received, the nearest correct 
being that of Mrs. Horace Silsbee of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., who guessed correctly the 
authorship of eleven out of the twelve 
stories. In the second contest, in which the 
names of the authors wre given, and the 
question was which author wrote each 
story, twenty-four correct answers were 
received. 

“** Oldfield’ is a Kentucky ‘ Cranford,’ ”’ 
says the London Spectator ina long and 
appreciative review, ‘* with a difference that 
the setting of outside things in which Mrs. 
Nancy Huston Banks puts her human tig- 
ures is much more vivid than what we find 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s story.” ‘ Oldfield” is a)- 
ready in its second edition. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

In the competition on the twelve ideal 
portraits of the heroine of “Sylvia,” pub- 
lished by Small, Maynard & Co., as to 
which artist’s picture represents the most 
beautiful woman, and the order in which 
the others should rank, a count of the votes 
in accordance with the plan outlined in the 
advertisement in the book has given the 
following order as the preference of the 
majority: (1) C. Allan Gilbert. (2) How- 
ard Chandler Christy. (3) Alice Barber 
Stephens. (4) Louise Cox. (5) Albert D. 
Blashfield. (6) Albert Herter. (7) Carle 
J. Blenner. (8) Joseph DeCamp. (9) 
Henry Hutt. (10) J. Wells Champney 
(11) John Elliott. (12) A. B. Wenzell, 
The successful competitor in this contest is 
P. V. Pike, 9 Worcester square, Boston 
Mass., whose vote corresponded exactly 
with the above order, thereby attaining a 
score of seventy-eight, which was the hich- 
est possible score. i 

Little, Brown & Co. will issue as one of 
their early autumn books “ Brenda’s Cousin 
at Radcliffe,’ by Helen Leah Reed. Miss 
Reed, who is herself a Radeliffe graduate, is 
the first to picture life at this unique Cam- 
bridge college. Although this story is in- 
tended chiefly for older girls, it is likely to 
interest the many older persons who have 
been curious about this college under the 
wing of Harvard. 

* Little, Brown & Co.’s fall fiction includes 

The Pharaoh and the Priest,” translated 
from the original Polish of Alexander Glo- 
vatski by Jeremiah Curtin; ‘* The Queen of 
Quelparte,” by Areber Butler Hulbert: 

Tower or Throne: a Romance of the Girl- 

hood of Elizabeth,” by Harriet T. Com- 
stock: “‘ The Shadow of the Czar,” by John 
R. Carling ; a new edition of “‘ The Colonel’s 
Opera Cloak,” by Christine C. Bush; a new 
edition of “‘ Miss Belladonna,” with addi- 
tional chapters by Caroline Ticknor: and a 
new book by the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission,” entitled “ Faithful.” ; 
E The C. M. Clark Company reports that 
its latest publication, ‘‘ Miss Petticoats,’’ 
has now gone into its fortieth thousand and 
the demand for the novel by the mysterious 
Dwight Tilton increases daily. There is a 
correspondingly immense demand for the 
very striking ‘‘ Miss Petticoats,’ poster. 
The publishers themselves are supplying 1n- 
dividual request which average several hun- 
dred daily, and the book dealers are doing a 
brisk trade with selling them totheir custom 
ers. The lithograph company of New York 
which made the poster from the original 
painting by Stephens as an illustration for 
she book say they have never issued a 
poster so much in demand. 

“Pine Tree Ballads,” ‘“ rhymed stories 
of unplaned human natur’ up in Maine,” b 
Holman F. Day, author of “Up in Maine,” 
published by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 
is a volume of unquestionable value, splen- 
didly written and excellently illustrated, 
and in every way a most artistically gotten 
up book. The author is well known, and 
all of his works contain that bit of humor, 
color and interest which many lack. 
His characters are original. The books 
give simple tales of picturesque charac- 
ter phases of Maine Yankeedom, from the 
Allegash to the ocean. These are the men 
whose hands are blistered by plow handle 
and axe, or whose calloused palms are 
gouged by the trawls. Their heads are as 
hard as the stones piled around their acres, 
their wit is as keen as the bush scythes 
with which they trim their rough pastures, 
but their hearts are as soft as the feather- 
beds in their spare rooms. 


“*Ranson’s Folly,” by Richard Harding 
Davis, and published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, is one of the best works 
of this well-known author, a volume with 
much spirit and go, splendidly written with 
the best of material, and in fact enough for 
several books. Mr. Davis has created some 
= characters, and the illustrations are 

ne. 

Some new fiction by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, include “* Bylow Hill,”’ by 
George W.Cable ;‘‘ The Valley of Decision,”’ 
by Edith Wharton: ‘“‘ The One Before,” by 
Barz Pain; ‘‘ The Master of Caxton.”’ by HI. 
Brooks; ‘*‘ The Courage of Conviction,” b) 
T. R. Sullivan; ‘“ At Sumrich Port,” b) 
W. W. Jacobs; ‘At Large,” by E. W. 
Hornung; ‘“‘ The Game of Love,” by Ben- 
jamin Swift; “The Opponents,” by Harri- 
son Robertson; ‘‘ A Pasteboard Crown,”’ 
by Clara Morris, and ‘“ Melomaniacs,”’ by 
James Huneker. 
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The manufacture of typewriters is on the 
increase. So is the manufacture of “ litera- 
ture.” 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 


Those who intend to show poultry at the 
talland winter shows can scarcely begin 
too soon to get them ready for exhibition. 
select of the best about twice as many as 
ou propose to enter, especially of young 
hickens, feed them well, that they may 
ome up to the standard weights, adding a 
ittle buekwheat or sunflower occasion- 
lly to give them a glossy plumage. Take 
he standard and study it over, and watch 
he birds closely to see which come the 
iearest to the required markings. Keep 
hem in good comfortable rooms, with 
lenty of straw or chaff on the floor, and in 
iry yards, and if one-half of them are 
hought good enough to show two or three 
weeks before the fair, then the work of 
srooming them, washing feathers and legs, 
ind such work may begin. 


Now a California ostrich grower has 
written to a New York firm to obtain an 
er for a carload of dry picked ostriches, 
young birds of last spring that will weigh 
one hundred pounds each. He also offers 
to quote prices on ostrich eggs. The one- 
hundred-pound bird would make a twenty- 
tive pound house turkey look like a dwarf 
it a Thanksgiving dinner. We do not re- 
member how heavy the egg of the ostrich is 
said to be, but have an idea that one would 
be more than we should care to have served 
for breakfast. But we are not sure that 
the ostrich would be as tender as a spring 
chicken, and tuink a carload would rather 
overstock the market until people had been 
educated up to eating them. 


Any one who raises broiler chickens or in- 
tends to do so, should grow a small field of 
millet to use as a litter in the chicken house 
or the seratehing shed. Both chiekens and 
hens like the millet seed, and it gives them 
good exercise in working the hay over to get 
the seeds out. The seed may be sown this 
month on good soil, though it will often 
make a good growth on light soil. Use 
about one bushel of seed to the aere. A 
good crop is about twenty bushels of seed 
to the aere, and three tons of straw or hay, 
but we have read of much mere seed te the 
acre. 

We used to think that we could raise 
young turkeys better when we hatched them 
under good old motherly hens than when 
we put them under the ben turkey. Now 
the Maine Farmer eomes out with the 
opinion of a poultry expert, who says better 
and larger chickens can be raised by letting 
the turkey hen hatch them out and care for 
them. Perhaps both were right, for we 
think the old turkey often gives the young 
ones too much travel, and perhaps the hen 
does not give the chickens eneugh when 
they are foreed to get their living on 
an open range. Domestieation and breed- 
ing have reduced the propensity if 
not the ability of the hen for travel 
and eatching insects, especially if she and 
her parents were reared in limited yards, 
while the turkey is many generations 
nearer the wild conditions, and likes to 
roam over many acres, or, in faet, will not 
endure confinement at all, only for a short 
time while fattening, and then not in close 
quarters. It thus may be that ehickens 
with the turkey would range farther and 
forage more than with the hen, thus grow- 
ing more rapidly. isut we still adhere to 
our old position, that we ean grow chiekens 
better and fasterin yards that are kept 
under proper sanitary conditions than they 
will grow if allowed to run at large, with 
either their mother or the turkey hen. 





One reason why so many complain of 
poor success with late-hatehed ehickens, is 
that they do not take eare to keep down the 
pests of lice and mites about the coops and 
yards, and to guard against filth aceumula- 
tions. Others fail to provide fresh water 
as frequently as they should, and many 
neglect the matter of shade entirely in the 
hottest of the weather. All these faults 
are bad enough in the early spring, but are 
tenfold worse when the temperature stands 
about the 90° point. Not only do liee 
breed much more rapidiy in hot weather, 
but they seem to breed anywhere, outside ot 
the buildings as well as inside. Then if 
much is fed it should be mixed fresh at 
each feeding or there will be some sour to 
eause scours or diarrhea. All of these 
causes act to the disadvantage of the 
summer-hatched chicken, but all of this can 
be guarded agaist if-one will but take 
trouble enough. 


The last census report says that in 1899 
the production of poultry in New York 
State amounted to $14,791,491, of which fifty- 
fine per cents was fur eggs and forty-one 
per cent. for poultry. There were more 
than 16,000,000 more eggs in 1899 than in 
1889, a gain of nearly thirty-six per cent. 


One of the most frequent causes of death 
in young turkeys, aside from the large, gray 
louse, that may sometimes be found on the 
head, and which every turkey raiser should 
know enough to guard against from the 
first, is the liver trouble, really an enlarge 
ment of the liver, caused by too much and 
tuo stimulating food, after they have grown 
large enough so that the feeder thinks they 
can be allowed to eat what they wish and as 
much as they please. We have heard mere 
than one say that if they could get the young 
turkeys to three months old, they were all 
right and lost few excepting by foxes, but 
at about that age they often died by the 
dozen every day. We know of no cause for 
this but indigéstion, resulting in liver 
trouble, and eaused by overfeeding upon 

oft food, and perhaps a lack of grit to en- 
ible them to grind such whole grain, seeds 
ind inseets as they found in the field. 

As soon as they areable to travel, say at 
wo or three weeks old, let them have such 
inge as they will naturally get with a good 
iotherly old hen, give them some sound 
hole grain at night, and see that they have 

avel and a little other coarse material 

iere they can pick it at will. While they 

: having soft food they should always 
ive access to charcoal and wood ashes. 

ese prevent fermentation of the masb. 

two weeks old they should be able to eat 
eat, barley, oats or cracked corn, and 

' less they range where there is a supply of 

isshoppers or other insects, they should 

ve a few beef scraps every day. We mean 

dried beef scraps, for cooked fresh meat 
| the raw cut bone are almost surely 
al to young turkeys. They are bad 
ugh for young chickens, but for turkeys 
‘y result in bowel complaint and the en- 
sement of the liver or other liver trouble. 
d they do not seem to do well on hot or 
m mash. Our turkey, which ought to 
+ been taken as the national bird, is not 
iy removes from the wild state, and will 
thrive under the same conditions as the 
atic fowl, whose history goes farther 
k than the records of Moses, or may be 
! to be lost in obscurity. 


‘is of little use to starve, half drown or 
ip by the leg the hens that are broody, 
‘li the hope of making them return to lay- 
more quickly by so doing. They may 





b2 cured of the desire to stay in the nest 
and hatch out a litter of chickens, but after 
such ill treatment they will not have the 
ability to return to laying if they have an 
inclination. Shut them in asmall yard or 
good-sized coop, in which is nothing for 
them to make a nest of or to sit upon, and 
stop feeding corn or other much fattening 
food, but give them mostly oats or wheat 
bran mash, with a plenty of green food, and 
they will soon begin to lay again, though it 
may be as long as it would be before their 
doing so as if they had hatched out and 
brought up a litter of chickens. 

But why not let them hatch out chickens 
in August. Such chickens can be brought 
to a broiler size at ten or twelve weeks old, 
or at least before Thanksgiving, if properly 
cared for, and they will prove profitable. If 
there is a room in the henhouse warm 
enoagh, where they can be kept separate 
from the others, they may make govd lay- 
ing pullets in February, or good cockerels 
to mate with old hens a little later. 

A correspondent of the Lewiston Journal 
tells of having divided a flock of chickens 
last year and sending half of them into the 
country where they could have unlimited 
range, and the other half were kept at homu 
confined to the yards. When they were 
returned in the fall, they were not as well 
grown or as matureas the birds kept at 
home, although they had been given the 
best of care while away. The writer also 
tells of five Plymouth Rock pullets hatched in 
April, of which two began to lay the first 
week in September, or at about five 
months old, and the other three the last 
week in‘September, and they laid all win- 
ter. A lady acquaintanee who managed to 
have pullets laying better and earlier than the 
average, and received one or two cents more 
for her dressed fowl than other people, gave 
as the secret of her success that they were 
“* fed meat from the cradle to the grave.’’ 
We believe in meat, and think it absolutely 
necessary when hens or chickens are kept 
in yards. Not the eut bone advocated 
by those who have been fortunate enough 
to receive the present of a bone mill, which 
cut up bene, retten meat and all, nor even 
the boiled liver and other waste meat from 
markets or slaughter houses, which is 
enough to breed cholera in a flock after each 
feed, but good, dry and sweet beef scraps, 
meat meal or animal meal, both the latter 
being simply the beef scraps ground 
finer, with perhaps the addition of dried 
blood, and some spices to stimulate egg 
production, and possibly a little charcoal to 
aid digestion. 


‘porticultural. 


Small Fruits. 
If it were not for the labor ot picking, and 











would probably prove one vf our most 
profitable crups in hilly, stony regions 
where grain and heavy farm crops do not 
thrive well. Of course the farmer who 
raises small fruits ona very large scale for 
the city markets cannot stop tu consider 
sueh an item asthe cust of berry baskets 
and crates; but we small farmers innst. 
Many of us raise small fruits only as a mid- 
summer crop to help pieee out the main crop 
of apples and winter pears. I have 
found that in the summer time it pays 
better to raise only such small fruits 
as nearby towns and villages will use 
where one ean peddle them. A stoek of 
crates and baskets then will last a long 
time. They are not sold with the fruits, 
but are ealled for at the store whieh sells 
them on eommission after a few days. 
Selling on commission, even if one must 
trade out the amount, pays better than let- 
ting the fruits decay. I find that I can ina 
day’s travel peddle a great many crates 
among private families, and then sell what 
are left to the store to be traded out for 
what they will bring. I could not live off 
this small fruit farming, but it always 
brings in a little money to help one along, 
and I rely mostly on my winter apples and 
pears. But while one is waiting for them 
to ripen it is well to have something else to 
attend to. C. L. FEARING. 
Massachusetts. 





Vegetables in Boston Market. 


The wagons on the street seem to be well 
loaded with vegetables, and most of them 
are of good quality, but prices are more 
favorable to the farmer than to the buyer. 
Beets sell at 50 to 75 cents a_ bushel, 
as to quality, and carrots at 75 to 
85 cents a dozen bunches. New parsnips 
50 to 75 cents a dozen. Flat turnips 40 
to 60 cents a box, and yellow $1.25 to $1.50 
a barrel, native onions at 90 cents to $1 
a box, Kentucky and Connecticut yellow at 
$2.50 to $2.75 a barrel.- Leek from 40 to 60 
cents a dozen bunches and chives scarce at 
$1 to $1.25 a dozen. Radishes 50 to 60 cents 
a box and celery $1.25 to $1.50a dozen. Cu- 
cumbers $1 to $1.50a box for No. 1 and 50 
to 75 cents for No. 2. Peppers 75cents fo $1 
a bushel. Hothouse tomatoes are higher 
at 10to 124 cents a pound, and field are $3 to 
$4 a box for natives and 60 cents to $1 for 
Jersey. Marrow squash are $1.50 to $2.25 
a crate and Southern white 50 to 75 cents 
barrel crates. Rhubarb is scarce at 50 to 60 
cents a box and mushrooms $1 to $1.50a 
pound. 

Cabbage in fair supply at 82 to $4 per 
hundred, or 50 to 75 cents a barrel. Cauli- 
flowers $1.25 to $1.50a box. Spinach 25 to 
35 cents a bushel and lettuce 25 to 40 cents, 
with parsley 15 to 25 cents. Romaine 75 
cents to $1adozen, and chicory the same. 
String beans in good supply, wax at 75 
cents to $1 a bushel, green from 75 cents to 
$1.25, shell beans $1 to $1.25. Green peas 
$1to $1.25 with but light supply. Good 
green corn sells at $1 to $1.25, but there is 
some sold at 75 to 85 cents and is scarcely 
worth that. 
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The Hay Trade. 


The continued wet weather seems to have 
had the effect of stopping shipments of old 
hay, as well as leading farmers to think 
that new hay has been so badly damaged 
that they may not have hay to sell. Cer- 
tainly buyers do not want the new hay 
at current rates,and many would not take 
it at any price, preferring the low grades of 
old stock. Some fair lots came from Can- 
ada to Eastern markets, but it is held at 
full rates, even for low grades. 

Boston received 261 cars last week, but 119 
were billed for export. Corresponding 
week last year 155 cars, of which 57 were 
billed for export. Eight cars of straw last 
week, and 9a year ago. Choice timothy 
sold at $18.50 to $19 in large bales, and $17 
to $17.50 in small bales, No. 1 at $17 to $18 
for large bales, $16 to $17 for small bales, 
No. 2 $14 to $15, No. 3, clover mixed and 
clear clover at $11 to $12. Rye straw in 
good supply, long at $16 to.$16.50, tangled at 
$11 to $12, oat straw $9.50 to $10.50. 

New York has had light receipts of hay, 
4123 tons, and 510 tons of straw; 22,164 
bales of hay were exported. Prime timo- 
thy scarce at $20 per ton in large bales, 
and $19 to $19.50 in small bales. No. 1 at 








the cost of baskets and crates, small fruits | 
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$19 to $19.50, No. 2 $16.50 to $17, No. 3 
$14.50 to $15, shipping $13.50 to $14, clover 
mixed $13 to $15 and clover $12 to $13. 
Long rye straw plenty at $14 to $15, oat or 
wheat straw at $9 to $10. Jersey City is 
nearly having a hay famine. It is hard 
to find anything better than No. 1, which 
sells at $19.30 to $20, No. 2 at $17 to $18 
and No. 3 at $15 to $16. Clover mixed is 
$15 to $16 for No. 2 and $17 to $17.50 for 
No. 1. Straw is quiet, new straight at $14 
to $14.50 for No. 1 and $13 to $13.50 for No. 
2, tangled $9 to $10.50, oat $8 to $9.50 and 
wheat $7.50 to $9. Under grades of hay are 
selling because there is but little of better 
quality. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives the highest 
prices in the several markets on Aug. 1, as 
$22 at Jersey City, $20 at New York and 
Philadelphia, $19.50 at Baltimore, $19 at 
Boston, $18 at Pittsburg, $17 at Chicago and 
New Orleans, $16 at St. Louis, $15.75 at 
Nashville, $13.50 at Duluth, $12.50 at Minne- 
apolis and $11 at Kansas City. Prairie hay 
sold at $13 in Chicago, $10 in Pittsburg and 
St. Louis, $9 in Minneapolis, $8.50in Duluth 
and New Orleans and $7.25 in Kansas City; 
wheat hay $12 in San Francisco. 

Massachusetts Crop Report. 

The following crop report for the month 
of July has just been issued by Mr. J. W. 
Stock well, secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture. 

Much less than the usual amount of dam- 
age is reported from insects. Putato bugs 
are most numerous, but even they have been 
| decidedly less injurious than usual, some 
| correspondents rceporting them so scarce 
that no repressive measures have been nec- 
essary. Other insects mentioned are squash 
| bugs, elm leaf beetles, cnt worms, striped 
beetles, currant worms, tent 








| 

| cucumber 

' caterpillars, canker worms, white grubs, 
‘onion maggots, curealios, cranberry vine 
| worms, borers, horn flies, rose bugs and 
| gypsy moth caterpillars. 

The wet weather and cold nights have re- 
| tarded the growth of [ndian corn, and it is 
| badly in need of warm, growing weather. 
| It is fully two weeks late and perhaps more 
jin western sections, and continued cool 
weather will mean at least a partial failure 

for the crop. In eastern counties it is 
somewhat more advanced. Siles ecentinue 


ensilage each year. 

The excess of rainy weather made haying 
progress very slowly, and at the time of 
making returns much remained to be done, 
especially in western sections, where hay- 
ing was, on the whole, not more than half 
eompleted. The rains improved the quan- 
tity of the crop so that it was close to aver- 
age in western sections. In the eastern 
counties, where eutting was generally 
earlier, it was probably not over a two- 
thirds crop. The quality of the crop was 
generally good, althuugh many fields should 
have been cut earlier for best results in this 
respect. Much hay was caught out and 
badly damaged in the frequent rains. 

Fodder eorn is the forage crop most 
extensively raised, although it is ciosely 
pressed by the millets, Japanese millet 
being the favorite. Oats, Hungarian grass 
and barley follow in the order named. 
Other forage crops mentioned are oats and 
peas, rye, peas, turnips, cabbage and buck- 
wheat. Rather more of these cr-ps than 
usual have been planted, and they are in 
excellent condition. 

The frequent rains have kept market-gar- 
den crops growing well, and with warmer 
weather excellent results are promised. 
Prices have apparently averaged better than 
usual. 

At the time of making returns very few 
early potatoes had been dug, but almost all 
correspondents unite in reporting the pros- 
pects for the crop to be excellent. There 
werea very few reports of blight, but not 
enough to affect the crop materially unless 
it becomes more prevalent. Prices have been 
well sustained. 

Apples continue to promise well, though 
the crop will not be a record one. Pears 
promise to be even a smaller crop than has 
heretofore been anticipated. Peache3 
promise a fair crop, perhaps above the 
average for this climate. Plums will be a 
fair crop, but not aheavy one. Quinces are 
good as far as reported. Grapes set very 
heavily. Cranberries appear to have set 
well, so far as reported. 

The frequent rains have kept feed in 
pastures growing well, and in most sec- 
tions they were never in better condition at 
this time of year. 

Rye, oats and barley have generally done 
well. Oats and barley, especially the lat- 
ter, are little grown except for forage, but 
promise well in that capacity. 


a 
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; Butter Market. 


‘Lhe demand is firm for strictly fine goods, 
though even these show no advance in 
price. The bulk of the butter arriving is 
showing the effects of heat, and if put 
into the hands of the inspector would 
not be classed as full extra. August is 


generally an _ unsatisfactory | month 
for receivers, as buyers are very 
critical in their selections, and it is 


seldom that the lots arriving come up to 
their ideas of what constitutes fine quality. 
After the flush of June and July there is 
always a surplus of fine stock here, and the 
August supply as a rule has totake a little 
lower place. Consequently concessions are 
necessary to clean up. 

Up to the first of August statistics show 
that the receipts and stocks have run 
ahead of last year, and that the ex- 
ports have been very small as compared 
with a year ago, but the most important 
feature isthe large increase in home con- 
sumption, which figures out for the past 
three months more than twenty-four per 
cent. This offsets the increase in receipts, 
after making allowance for the falling off in 
exports, and is an encouraging point in cal- 
culating upon the future of the market. 
The stocks are larger because there is no 











foreign outlet. 


to gain infavor, and more corn is used for | 


Receipts of butter for July were 9,737,193 
pounds, against 7,554,803 pounds for July o 
1901. Exports in July this year only 2480 
puunds, while in July, 1901, the exports 
were $09,631 pounds. Consumption this year 
in July 5,276,793 pounds, compared with only 
4,144,131 pounds in July, 1901, while for the 
months of May, June and July this year the 
consumption was 15,804,860 pounds, yet the 
consumption fur the corresponding three 
months of last year was only 12,790,038,—a 
gain for this year of 3,014,822 pounds. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Aug. 2 were 34,472 tubs and 25,- 
438 boxes, a total weight of 1,842,398 pounds, 
against 1,869,285 pounds the previous week 
and 1,419,814 pounds the corresponding week 
las' tr. Kor the month of July the 

ts aggregated 9,737,193 pounds, against 
7,557,802 pounds for July last year. Re- 
ceipts for the past three months, May, June 
and July, foot up 24,620,620 pounds, as com- 
pared with 22,654,269 pounds same time last 
year, an increase for this year of 1,966,351 
pounds. 

The exports of butter from Boston for 
the week were nothing, while the corre- 
sponding week last year they amounted to 
154,145 pounds. From New York the exports 
for the week were 600 tubs. The exports 
from Boston for the month of July 
were 2480 pounds, against 909,631 pounds 
same month last year. For the past three 
months the expurts from Boston amounted 
to only 2600 pounds, against 2,124,231 pounds 
same time last year. 


_ 
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—The total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 77,586 cases, against 
82,235 cases last week; corresponding period last 
year, 88,727. The total shipments thus far in 1902 
have been 2,478,159 ‘cases, against. 2,802,817 cases 
in 1901. 

—tThe great Nile dam completed yesterday 
cost $25,000,000, and will enable 5,000,000 acres to 
bear two crops instead of one. It ig at the first 
cataract, 1000 miles from the mouth of the Nile, 
rises 65 feet above low water level, is 1} miles 
long, and will, at seasons, create a lake 144 miles 
long. 

—California advices are that the California 
fruit crop this year will be a remarkably heavy 
one. Fruit interests say that shipments of fruit 
this pear will surely reach 100,000 carloads. 
Orange trees have suffered somewhat, but every 
other crop is larger than in many years, although 
the crop is somewhat late. The estimate of 
prunes is 145,000,000 pounds. 

—tThe wool market is decidedly stronger, and 
indications are for still greater strength and activ- 
ity. Since June, prices of territory wools have 
generally advanced ten to fifteen per cent. Fine 
delaines, sold in June at 28} cents, cannot now 
be secured under 30 cents. Wool people say that 
the market from now on is bound to advance, 
that the mils will need all the wool’in sight to 
keep their plants running, and they cannot im- 
port wool to compete with domestic wools, as 
our market is considerably lower than the foreign 
markets, except for very low grades. 

—4,00d fishing is reported at Cayuga Lake, 

New York. The rain has washed the potatoes 
out of the hillside farms along the lakefand one 
farmer picked up one hundred bushels from the 
lake in one afternoon, . 
Exports of dairy products from New York 
last week included six hundred packages of but- 
ter and 8865 boxes of wheat, of which 4965 went 
to Liverpool, 3700 to Hull and 200 to Glasgow. 

— The weather observer at Concard, N. H., 
says that the month of July was arecord breaker, 
asit was the coldest Julyin 34 years and the 
wettest. Only nine days were clear. 


—The world’s exports of grain last week were 
reported as 3.384.405 bushels of corn from four 
countries and 6,652,594 bushels of wheat from five 
countries. Of this the United States shipped 
28,405 bushels of corn and 4,388,594 bushels of 
wheat. 

-— Pork and lard are unchanged, with quota- 
tions rather easy: Short cut and heavy back 
$23, long cut $23.50, medium $22.50, lean ends 
$24.50, bean pork $19 to $20, fresh 1ibs 14} cents, 
corned and fresh shoulders 11} cents, smoked 
shoulders 12 cents, lard 124 cents, in pails 123 to 
134 cents, hams 14 to 144 cents, skinned hams 15 
cents, sausage 104 cents, Frankfurt sausage 10} 
cents, boiled hams 20 to 204 cents, bacon 15} to 
164 cents, bolognas 10 cents, pressed ham 14 cents, 
raw leaf lard 12} cents, rendered leaf lard 12} 
cents, in pails 13} to 134 cents, pork tongues 
$23 50, loose salt pork 12} cents, briskets 13 cents, 
sausage meat 10} cents, country dressed hogs 93 
eents. 








State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 









Worcester, Worcester... ..... .---.--. Sept. 1-4 

Worcester East, Clinton.... _ ----- Sept. 16-12 

Worcester Northwest, Athol__.............._.. Sept. 1-2 

Worcester South, Sturbridge._...*.._-..._.. Sept. 11-12 

Worcester West, Baire........-.... ....-- SEB Sept. 25-26 
MAINE, 

Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston.__.__..___ Sept. 1-5 


Easterm Maine Fair Association, Bangor... Aug. 16-29 
Maine State Pomological....................._. 
Androscoggin County, Livermore Falls... _. Aug. 26-28 
Durham Agricultural, Durham... ........._.. 


Aroostook County, Houlton.................._- 
North Aroostook, Presque Isle.....__..._.... Sept. #-1l 
Southern Aroostook, Sherman Mills._......_. 
Madawaska, Madawaska....................._____ Oct, 18 
Cumberland County, Gorham._...........__- Sept. 16-18 
Northern Cumberiand, Harrison._..........__.. Oct. 7-8 


Cumberland Farmers’ Club,W. Cumberland_Sept. 23- 
Gray Park Association, Gray Corner.... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton.._._._...... 

New Gloucester and Danville, Upper 


CIRM ANNN I aos nn ged So indice cncne ce Sept. 24, 25 
Lake View Park, East Sebago._.. ..._.._.... 
Franklin County, Farmington...............- Sept. 16-18 
North Franklin, Phillips_...................... Sept. 9-11 


Hancock County Agricultural, Bluehill ..... Sept. 18-20 
Hancock County Fair Association,EYsworth 
Northern Hancock, Amherst__._....._....... 
Eden Agricultural, Eden... .... ............. Sept. 24. 2 
Kennebec County, Readfield___. __.........._Sept. 23-25 


South Kennebec, South Windsor.... .... ...- Sept. 16-13 
ittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 
Association, East Pittston... -...... ....- Sept. 9-lv 

North Knox, Union... .-.. .....-...-.-.-...- Sept. 23-25 

Linculn County, Damariscotta.... ...... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 

Bristol, Bristol Mills........ .... CE Re ae a Sept. 23-25 

Oxford County, South Paris... .._........_._. 

Riverside Park Association, Bethel._.__. .-. ert ot 

West Oxford, Fryeburg _..-...........__- Sept. 30-Oct. 2 

Androscoggin Valley, Canton __....._._______ Sept. 23-25 

Northern Oxford, Andover ....-.........-....__. Oct.2-3 

Penobscot County, Hampden......_.........._- 

West Penobscot. Exeter........._...___ -Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


North Penobscot....._.. -... .--..--2 22222222... 
East Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Eddington, 
Orrington Agricultural, Orrington.__........__. 


Piscataquis County, Foxcroft.__........_-.. Sept. 24-27 
Sagadahoc County, Topsham _......._._.__. Oct, 14- 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond____.._.__. Sept. 
Somerset County, Anson __._---.-- -..-. 2... 

East Somerset, Hartland --..............--..... 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan___.__....._____ Sept. 9, 
Waldo County, Belfast...... ....--...-------.- Sept. 9- 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe____.__._.____ Sept. 16-18 
North Waldo, Unity.....-...-.. 22-222 -222 

West Waldo. Liberty._...... ---.--. 2-2-2 _. 
Washington County, Pembroke.___._.____--- Sept. 10, 
North Washington, Princeton.__......... .... 

West Washington, Cherryfield._....__. ..._-- Sept. 16-18 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton_.__..... __..__.._.. Oct. 7-9 


Ossipee Valley Union, Cornish... ........... Aug. 19-21 

Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale_. 

North Berwick Agricultural, N. Berwick -.. Sept. 16-18 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua, Nashua ._--.........-..--.2.--2----- wee Sept. 1-4 
Rochester, Rochester___..._._--....-.....---- Sept. 22-26 
NEW YORK. 

Hornellsville Farmers’ Club, Hornellsville._ Aug. 25-29 

Cambridge Valley Agricultural Society and 
Stock Breeders Association, Cambridge... Aug. 26-29 
Albany County Agricultural Society and 





Exposition, Altamont___... -...... -...--..- Aug. 26-29 
Alleghany Co. Agri. Society, Angelica._...__. Sept. 9-11 
Broome County Agricultural, Whitney’s Pt_.Sept. 2-5 
Cattaraugus County Agri., Little Valley .......Sept. 2-5 


Chenango County Agricultural, Norwich.-_.__- Sept. 2-5 
Clinton County Agriculturai, Plattsburgh_._ Sept. 16-19 
Columbia County Agricultural, Chatham.__.. Sept. 2-5 
Cortland County Agricultural, Cortland.... Aug. 26-99 


Delaware County Agricuitural, Delhi__.-___. Sept. 9-11 
Dutchess Co. Agricultural, Poughkeepsie...Sept. 23-26 
Erie County Agricultural, Hamburg.__-....-- Sept. 9-12 
Essex County Agricultural, Westport__.. .... Sept. 8-11 


Franklin County Agricultural, Malone...... Sept. 23-26 
Fulton County Agricultural, Johnstown... .... Sept. 1-4 
Genesee County Agricultural, Batavia__.__. Sept. 22-25 
Greene County Agricultural, Cairo...._....- Aug. 19-2 
Herkimer County Agricultural, Horticultural 

and Mechanical Arts, Herkimer__.__.._.-- Sept. 8-10 
Jefferson County Agricultural, Watertown_._Sept. 1-5 
Lewis County Agricultural, Lowville-___--_-- Aug. 26-29 
Brookfield-Madison Co. Ag’1, Fair Pk, B’rfi’ldSept.22-25 
Montgomery County Agricultural, Fonda..Sept. 15-18 
Monroe County Agricultural, Brockport._..Sept. 24-27 
Niagara County Agricultural, Lockport....Sept. 18-20 
Oneida County Agricultural, Rome-__._..--- Sept. 22-26 
Ag’l Exposition of Onondaga, Syracuse. ---. June 16-21 
Ontario County Agricultural, Canandaigua. Sept. 18-20 
Orauge County Agricultural, Middletown._Sept. 16-19 
Orleans County Agricultural, Albion___-._-- Sept. 18-20 
Oswego County Ag’l, Fulton (Westside) ....Sept. 16-19 
Otsego County Agricultural, Cooperstown -Sept. 22-24 
Putnam County Agricultural, Carmel._.__..- Aug. 26-29 


The oo of and Horticult- 
nre of Westchester Co.. White Plains. it. 2-Oct. 

Wyoming County ‘Agricultural. Waren cpt. eit 
Yates County Agricultural, Penn Yan. _.___ .. Sept. 9-12 
Cuba Fair and Racing Association Cuba...... 
Wellsvilie Fair Association, Wellsville._._._ Aug. 18-22 
Binghamton Indus. Expo., Binghamton Sep’ ...30-Oct.3 
Franklinville Agricultural andjDriving Park 


Association, Franklinville................... Aug. 26-29 
Afton Driving Park Agri’! Asso., Afton.._.. Sept. 23-26 
Riverside Agricultural, Greene... ..........- Sept. 9-12 


The Columbia Agri. and Hort. Asso., HudsonSept.17-19 
Catskill Mountain Agri’l, Margaretville .___. Aug. 19-22 
Delaware Valley Agricultural, Walton........ Sept. 2-5 
Sidney Fair Association, Sidney. Second week in Sept. 
Shavertown Agricultural, Shavertown....__ Aug. 26-28 
Prattsville Hort’! and Agri’l, Prattsville __..Sept. 9-11 
Cape Vincent Agricultural, Cape Vincent... .Sept. 9-12 
Hemlock Lake Union Agri’1, Hemlock ._ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


Boonville Fair Association, Boonville.... ___- Sept. 2-5 
Vernon Agricultural, Vernon __..._......_- Oct. l and 2 
Phenix Union Agricultural, West Phoenix.. Sept. 23-26 
Gorham Agricultural, Reed Corners ___........ Oct. 2-4 
Naples Union Agricultural, Naples _..._... Sept. 16-18 
Sandy Creek, Richland, Orwell and Boy]- 

ston Agricultural, Sandy Creek..........._. Aug. 26-29 
Morris Fair Association, Morris ._... ._.Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


Oneonta Union Agricultural, Oneonta... _- Sept. 15-18 
Richfield Springs Ag’!, Richfield Sprgs.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Schenevus Valley Agricultural, Schenevus_Sept. 18-20 
Rockland County Indust’! Ass’n, New City. ..Sept. 2-5 
Gouverneur Agrl and Mechn’1,Gouverneur, Aug 2: 2 
Oswegatchie Agricultural, Ogdensburg __..... Sept. 2-4 
The Racquette Valley and St. Regis Valley 
Horticultural and Agricultural. Potsdam __ Sept. 9-12 


Cobleskill Agricultural, Cobleskill....____ __ Sept. 22-25 
Prattsburg Union Agr’l, Prattsburgh.....__. 

Southern Steuben Agr’l, Troupsburg .....__ Sept. 23-25 
Northern Tioga Agr’), Newark Valley._..... Aug. 26-28 
Dryden Agricultural, "Dryden.........._.___- Sept. 16-18 


Union Agr’l and Horticult’l, Trumansburg _ Sept. 2-5 
Glen Dale Union Agr’l, Pottersville __.. Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
The Warren County Fair, Warrensburgh__._ Sept. 16-19 
Newark Fair Association, Newark ........____. Oct. 2-5 
Palmyra Union Agricultural, Palmyra.._.... Sept. 25-27 
Silver Lake Agr’l and Mec’l As’n,Perry Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Dundee Fair Association, Dundee..____.__. 


VERMONT. 


Addison County Ag’l Society, Middlebury .___ Sept. 3-4 
Orwell Farmer’s Club, Orwell... ....-....___- 
Battenkill Valley Industrial Society, Man- 

chester Centre._.. _-..........-...-.---.... .-..Sept. 3-5 
Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick 
Lyndonville Fair, Lyndonville........ ........- 
Caledonia Fair Ground Co., St. Johnsbury—Sept. 16-18 
Ryegate and Wells River Valley Dairymen’s 

Association, South Ryegate._............___- Aug. 
Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan.-.... Sept. 17-1 
Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Society, Sheldon Junction ._._....___.__ Sept. 
Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 

ES Ee ae a eee -Sept. 23-25 
Bradford Ag’l and Trotting Asso., Bradford. 
Waits River Valley Ag’l, East Corinth____.... Sept. 3- 
Union Agricultural, North Tunbridge... _. 
Washington Agricultural, Washington.__-__- Sept. 18-29 
Orleans County Fair Association, Barton_...Sept. 9-12 
Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport.._-.__- 
Western Vermont Ag’!, Fair Haven._..._____- Sept. 
Vt. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l, Rutland_.... Sept. 9-11 
Union Driving Park, South Wallingford___. 
Dog River Valley Fatr Asso., Noi thfield___.Sept. 23-25 


Winoosk Valley Ag’! Asso., Waterbury-___.... Sept. 

Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro._.._..........Sept. 24-25 
Springfield Ag’l, Springfield ._..._...........Sept. 16-17 
Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso. Woodstock.-..._.... Sept. 23-25 











GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 














Ag’l Society of Queens-Nassau Cos Mineola-Sept.23-27 
Agricultural and Liberal Arts Society of 

Rensselaer County, Nassau,__..-.....----- Sept. 9-12 | 
Rensselaer County Ag’! and Hort Society_... Sept. 1-4 | 
Rockland County Agricultural and Horti- 

cultural Association, Orangeburgh.---_.- Sept. $12 
St. Lawrence County Agricultural, Canton_Sept. 16-19 
Saratoga County Agricultural, Ballston Spa_ Aug. 18-22 
Schoharie County Ag’l, Schoharie.__. ._- Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Schuyler County Agricultural, Watkins ....Sept. 16-19 
Seneca County Agricultural, Waterloo._.-_- Sept. 23-25 
Steuben County Agricultural, Bath._._._....Sept. 23-26 
Suffolk County Agricultural, Riverhead... Sept. 16-19 
Sullivan County Agricultural, Monticello .. Aug. 26-29 


Tioga County Agricultural, Owego____....._.. Sept. 2-4 
Tompkins Co. Agri’l and Horti’l, Ithaca ___-- Sept. 9-12 
Ulster County Agricultural, Ellenville ___. .. Aug. 26-29 
Washington County Agricultural, between 

Fort Edward and Sandy Hill_.......----.... Sept. 9-12 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


ef great value in a stable. 
C, N. CRITTENTON CO., 
Fulton St.. New York. 


Svecial Medicine Chest 

FOR CATS. 
WALNUT TONIC PILLS. - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT WORM PILLS. - PRICE 25 CENTS 


WALNUT FIT PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT BOWEL PILLS, PRICE 25 CLNTS 


Articles of unquestionable value. Testea by 
most prominent fanciers. Taken easily by lodg. 
ing in bits of bread, fish or meat. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 

Cc. N. CaearKTENTON CoO., 











. 415 Fulton St., New York City 


COLORADO 


The way te get the best ac- 
commoedations is via the 


GREAT ROGK 
ISLAND ROUTE 


WHY? Itis the only direct line to 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 

Itis the popular route to Denver. It 
has the best Dining Car Service. 

It has the finest equipment and most 
satisfactory schedule and in the 


Rocky 
Mountain Limited 


offers the best train, only one night, 
Chicago to Colorado. 

It leaves Chicago daily at 5.45 P. M. 
and arrives at Denver 8.45 P. M., Colo- 
rado Springs (Manitou) 8.30 P. M. 

Another inducement to use the Rock 
Island will be the round trip rates of 

25 Chicago to Colorado and 815 
Missouri River points to Colorado effec- 
tive this summer by that line. Ask for 
details and free books. 

“‘Under the Turquoise Sky” gives 
the most fascinating description of 
Colorado. 

‘* Camping in Colorado”’ has full de- 
tails for campers. 


I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A. 
26 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A A8-Page Illustrated Beek, Te 
Hew te Do It, and All About Profiite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses 3 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and_Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 
MAN. 























WALNUT COMPANY, 
Box 32354, Besion, Maan. 











Chicago Live Stock.__.....-.....-. ---.--2-------- Nov. 
Tilinois, Springfield. __..-.........-..-....-. Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indianapolis _-_............... .........-.. Sept. 
Iowa, Des Moines._...__.......-........--..------. 4 Aug. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg____......-..... -......July Aug. 
Massachusetts Horticulture___._._...__- Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Michigan, Pontiac.__.._.._.....-.. ----.----------- Sept. 
Minnesota, Hamlin__-__..__. -......-..--.-------- Sept. 
Nebraska, Lincoln.__......-..---..--..-------- Sept. 
New Hampshire, Concord_-._................Aug. 26-29 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton....._....... .--- Sept. 
New York, Syracuse___._-__--............--.----- Sept. 
North Carolina, Raleigh ____...................-.-- Oct. 
Nova Scotia, Halifax __..... .........--..---.---- Sept. 
Ohio, Columbus.___._-...... -..............Aug. Sept. 
Oregon, Portland._.__....----. .-22. 52-22 -22----- Sept. 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem.__..._..........-_----- Sept. 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia--._-. Nov. 
Philadelphia Live Stock._._._.........---.---. --- Oct. 
St Louis, St. Louis.__.......---......-.....-...-. Oct. 
South Carolina, Columbia___._......___-__- Oct. Nov. 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston....Dec. June 
South Dakota, Yankton___.._....-. 2-2 oe Sept. 
Texas, Dallas._...__._._........_...........Sept. Oct. 
Texas International, San Antonio.__..__..___....Oct. 
Toronto Industrial____ 2---...._...--___. Aug. Sept. 
Vermont, Rutland ___-_....--.. 22222. Sept. 3-11 
Vermont, Concord.____....__. .-- Aug. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee______-_.............---.--- Sept. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury._...__. Sept. 23-25 
Barnstable, Barnstable...._.. ............._.. Aug. 26-28 
Berkshire, Pittsfleld _-_....-......-02. 2-22... Sept. 9-11 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge __..__...._...__- Sept. +1lu 
Bristol, Taunton __..._.- .......--2.--- Sept. 22-25 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont .............-.. Sept. 11-12 
Essex, Peabody ___-.............2...--.-.----- Sept. 16-18 
Franklin, Greenfield _.......-......--....... Sept. 17-18 
Hampden East, Palmer.___.............--.... Sept. 26-27 
Hampshire, Amherst... ................ ......Sept. 16-17 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton......- Oet. 1-2 
Highland, Middlefield ___.........-_. ...-.-._-- Sept. 3-4 
Hillside, Cummingtop ----.............-.-..--- Sept. 23-24 
Hingham, Hingham ................ ........... Sept. 23-24 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams .....__..-.. — Sept, 1-3 
Housatonic, Great Barrington __........-.--- Sept. 24-28 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro..._-..--- Oct. 7-9 
Marshfield, Marshfield............._.. ._..-_-. Aug. 27.-29 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury___......-- Sept. ¢-17 
Middlesex North, Lowell.._.._............--- Sept. 11-13 
Middlesex South, Framingham... .-.---.- -Sept. 16-17 
Nantucket, Nantucket... ..................---Aug. 20-21 
Oxford, Oxford..___........-2. 22-2 -2.------- Sept. 4-5 
Plymouth, Bridgewater...................--- Sept. 10-12 
Spencer, Spencer._..__.._......_.. .......-.---- Sept. 18-19 
Union, Blandford________...... ...-..-.------ Sept. 10-11 
Weymouth, South Weymouth.........-..---. Sept. 25-27 
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Denutifal and profitable basen? ee" 
The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the ience 
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Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00, 


Address 
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a debt to be paid by some future residents. 





middle Western harvest. 


> 
>> 


The man who is paying for an edition of 
his favorite author, which he has been 
tempted to buy on the installment plan, may 
now feel somewhat akin to the Castellanes 
in their little indebtedness to Mr. 
Wertheimer. 
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Although we are still wondering what was 
the origin of the white race said to have 
been discovered in one of the Philippine 
Islands, the statement that they are “ or- 
derly, gentle and hospitable, but resent 
intrusion from outside,”’ suggests the possi- 
bility of their being a race of authors. 


2 
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The costliest automobile in the world has 
been destroyed by the recklessness of the 
owner. He was out onafrolic. The inci- 
dent calls attention to what appears to be a 
very palpable relation between the costli- 
ness of automobiles and the frolicsomeness 
of chauffeurs. 











ee 

Without going into the subject too deeply, 
we wonder just how many of those to whom 
Prince Henry gave scarf pins wish that 
they had been given cigarette cases, and 
vice versa. 
suited each gift to the need of the recipient 
as he had personally observed it. 

+ eo 

Few of us would care to get so long a let- | 
ter in our morning mail as that written by | 
the anti-imperialists, so called, to President 
Roosevelt; at the same time most of us | 
would be complimented to find ourselves in | 
correspondence with the signers. As an | 
anti-imperialist document, however, it will | 
be difticult for objectors to locate the anti. 

——— ~>- 

A woman, whose husband had worked for 
Carnegie, confides to a friend that her head 
is not a bit swelled by the fact that she has 
met Mr. Carnegie on the other side, and | 
been actually introduced to certain lords 
and ladies. But how about the friend who 
first received the letter, and then gave it to 
the press. 




















——__- -~>-o 
Malden furnishes another example of the | 
fact that matches are bad playthings for | 
boys; and especially bad playthings when 
the boys are playing in a hay-loft. But it 
would seem to be an unusually foolish boy 
who doesn’t realize all this without being 
told of it,—just the kind of a boy, in fact, 
who is foreordained to shoot somebody with 
a gun which he didn’t know was loaded. 


-_— 
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Statistics have been gathered showing 
that the number of summer boarders in 
New Hampshire in 1900 was 153,928. A lit- 
erary acquaintance who went into the coun- 
try last summer for peace and quiet tells, us 
that this is probably an absurdly sniall esti- 
mate. During his visit, at least, he judges 
that there were about half this number ina 


single farmhouse. 
- Oe <i oe 


We notice that in accepting the badge 
sent him by the New Hampshire Veteran 
Association the President qualifies his ac- 
ceptance by saying that he shall wear it 
‘* when he attends the encampment.”’ This 
is nothing agairst the badge, which is un- 
doubtedly a very pretty one, but it is dis- 
tinctly a qualification in time in these days 
of many and diversified badges. 


= 
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The senseless fad of putting straw hats on 
horses is not as prevalent as last year, and 
we think another year will see it disappear 
entirely, unless it remains with afew who 
desire notoriety rather than famé. Wedo 
not see them on the horses of the principal 
teaming companies, that have to work hard, 
and we doubt if one has been tried on a fast 
trotter at the race tracks. The straw hat 
for horses and the stiff silk hat for men 
ought to go into retirement together, or be 
left to those who have no work to do and no 
brain to be hurt and oppressed by them. 
Those who advocate them should also put 
corsets on their horses to be consistent. 
+> 

While the grass crop has been quite good 
in the vicinity of Boston this year, there 
seems to bea poor prospect for hay. Much 
has been cut and lain in the field for ten 
days or two weeks without getting dry 
enough to putin the barn. It looks as if it 
were completely spoiled. A few began their 
haying early enough to get their hay well 
made, but there will be much that will be 
unfit to use. The apple crop- will not be 
heavy, as the late spring frost killed the 
blossoms on the north side of many trees, 
and now apples are falling badly before ma- 
tured. Pears are holding on better. There 
has been so much damp weather that we 
shall expect much scab and perhaps some 
blight to manifest later on. 
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The fall is the proper time to clean out 
the well, as then the water is about at its 
lowest, and if there has been any drainage 
into it from the outside during the summer, 
or any insects, toads or other dead animals 
get into it they should beat once removed. 
The chauices of these things affecting the 
water are much greater during the summer 
than in winter when the ground is frozen 
or when the soil is saturated with the 
spring rains. Many have an idea that if 
the water locks clear and is cold it must be 
as pure as water can be, but we are often 
most suspicious of such water. We once 
moved from a pleasant tenement where we 
had clear, cold water, very pleasant to drink 
when first drawn up, but disagreeable to 
taste and smell if it stood from night until 
morning in the water pitcher. Possibly we 
escaped an epidemic of diphtheria by so 
doing. 
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Henry H. Faxon has by no means given 
up his writing upon temperance topics, but 
he has taken up a new subject. As‘Quincy, 
where he resides, was made a city a few 
years ago, he compares the cost of running 
it as such and the former expense of it as a 
town. He says that while the population of 
the city is double what it was asa town, 
expenses have increased six-fold. Weare 
not prepared to question the statement that 
a city government is more expensive than a 
town government, as a usual rule, but we 
think we can point out some towns that are 
not cities or likely to. be very soon, where 
the expenses have increased within a few 
years three times as fast as the increase in 
either wealth or-'population. We have 
had an era of prosperity, and people seem 
to think there will be no end to it, especially 
if the town can borrow the money it wants 
at alow rate of interest. They see cities 
and towns near them with electric lights, 
concrete‘sidewalks,’macadamized roads and 
new town halls and schoolhouses, and they 
ask themselves, or one another, why they 
should not have the same privileges. Then 
many of those who have been added to the 





This is a very proper kind of army re- 
ported to be mobilizing in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis preparatory to gathering the 


But, of course, the prince! classed as improved land: Farm values 


to a change from town to city government. 
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a trust company the steel trusts and oil 
trusts would appear like dwarfs in the 
United States beside that. The census of 
1900 shows 5,739,557 farms, averaging 146 
acres each, of which about forty-nine per 
cent. is improved land, and the total value 
of land, buildings and other improvements is 
placed at $16,674,694,247. Add to this $761,- 
261,550 for machinery and implements, and 
$3,078,050,041 for live stock, and there isa 
capital of $20,514,001,838. The total value 
of the products in one year was esti- 
mated at $4,739,118,752 in 1899. The acreage 
of farm lands was 841,201,546. In 1900 there 
were nearly - four times as many farms 
as in 1850, and twenty-five. per cent. more 
than in 1890. The average size of farms de- 
creased up to 1880, but since then the acre- 
age has increased more rapidly than the 
number, and the percentage of improved 
/land has also increased. Iowa has over 
eighty-six per cent. of its farm lands im- 
proved. Illinois over eighty-four per cent. 
Ohio about seventy-eight per cent., and Ind- 
iana more than seventy-seven. per cent. 
Texas has the largest number of farms, 352,- 
190, and the largest acreage, 125,807,017, or 
nearly 355 acres to each farm, but, only a 
little over fifteen per cent. of this was 








were less in Texas than in many of the 
other States that have less number of farms 
or less acreage. 
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Keeping Up the Flow of Milk. 


This is an important subject, or should | \:; 


be, with all dairymen, for upon it largely. 
depends the success of the herd. 

There is no better or more suitable food 
for the purpose than the usual pasture 
grasses while they are at their best and to 


| population are not tax payers, beyond the 
poll tax, and they are ready to vote fur 
almost any appropriation, especially if it is 


The full charge of extravagance isnot due 


If the farmers should all be organized into 
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be had in sufficient amount. 3ut on the av- 
erage farm this only lasts about three | 
months or less before they begin to fail, 

both in quantity and quality, and must then 
be supplemented with other kinds of feed, 
if the farmer undertakes to keep the yield 





of milk from seriously declining, as he 
would like todo. Where this is attempted 
it should be commenced in season before | 
the shrinkage has gotten well under way, as 
it will then be difficult regaining what has 
been lost, as every observing dairyman 
understands. Better commence a little early 
than wait too long. 

To be ready for the emergency the farmer 
must make preparation beforehand, at least 
if green feed is to be supplied, that it may 
be in condition for use when wanted. The 
kinds to be in supply will depend largely on 
the different parts of the country and the 
varieties of products there grown that will be 
the best for the purpose. The same kinds of 
crops will not flourish alike in all parts of the 
United States, but there will be some more 
particularly adapted to each locality, and 
the best of these should be selected for the 
purpose. 

If pains have been taken to havea suc- 
cession of these crops from the earliest that 
can be profitably grown for the purpose, 
then there should be little difficulty in fur- 
nishing an adequate supply of green feed to 
meet the deficiency in the pasture and keep 
up the supply of milk. ‘This will require 
some attention and labor, but it will be a 
kind that will pay, and that is what is 
wanted. x, 

It is quite possible that along with the 
green and succulent feed of whatever kind 
a little grain might be fed to advantage, 
always being careful to select whatever will 
make the best combination with it. Here 
at the North, where it is more difficult grow- 
ing green crops that will be in condition as 
early as desirable, it is sometimes found 
necessary to feed grain alone for a time, or 
until corn gets in condition to use. 

Where there is plenty of clover grown on 
the farm this will make a desirable kind of 
feed early and also as a second crop. 
Wherever alfalfa will flourish, furnishing 
as it does several cuttings during the sea- 
son, this must be of the greatest benefit to 
the dairyman as a green food for the cows. 

We have found that cows have quite a 
liking for nice early-cut clover hay, and 
this will help along pretty well for a short 
time, until some of the other crops are in 
condition for use. Of course, corn is the 
greatest soiling crop we have, and where 
the earliest varieties are grown for the pur- 
pose, followed by the later ones, the season 
for this crop can be quite materially length- 
ened. : 

There is a long time from the first of Aug- 
ust until late in the season when there will 
be a necessity for furnishing extra feed for 
the cows. Corn will very generally be used 
for the purpose and should be in abundant 
supply. The idea of substituting ensilage 
prepared the year before for the different 
varieties of green corn is meeting with 
marked favor among dairymen. 

This practice does away with much labor 
during the summer, while the ensilage is 
ready for use as soon as wanted, which is 
generally before the farmers, or many of 
them, are provided with other suitable kinds 
of feed for use. Those having a good supply 
of any of these feeds should make good use 
of them and as early as needed, as with 
present prices for dairy products it will pay 
to keep their production up to the most 
profitable extent. : 
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Beef P roduction in New England. 


In its crop report for July the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Agriculture prints an 
article on ‘‘ Beef Production in New Eng- 
land,” by Prof. J. W. Sanborn of Gil- 
manton, and formerly director of the Mis- 
souri and Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. Professor Sanborn says in part: 

Are the present prices of beef and the 
promising outlook for beef production in 
New England due to permanent causes, or 
are they based upon transitory conditions? 
If new industrial agricultural conditions are 
at the root of the high prices of meat prod- 
ucts, they demand close attention and call 
for a new attitude on the part of our farm- 
ers towards the stock industry. It is prob- 
able that the corn shortage of 1901 of nearly 
one-half the usual production: has aided the 
natural tendency to enhanced prices of 
beef, and that a return to normal crops will 
have a modifying influence on prices of 
meat products. 

The basic cause of the present prices of 
meats is found in a constantly decreasing 
ratio of meatanimals to population. From 
1892, when the number of méat animals in 
the United States reached high-water mark, 
there has been a steady decrease in the total 
number raised for the shambles—in round 
numbers trom 133,000,000 in 1892 to 104,000,- 
000 in 1899. 

The great live-stock markets have shown 
this year, despite the allurement of exceed- 
ingly high prices ($8.40 per one hundred 
pounds live weight in Chicago), a marked 
decrease in receipts over last year, and over 
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preceding years for nearly a decade. The | wind surface to the gales and have little re- 


constant rise in prices from $14.06 per head 
for cattle in 1895 to $22.79 in 1899, failed to 
induce an increase in‘ numbers, or even to 
check the phenomenal decrease of stock. 
When the ranges became occupied in full, 
a great inerease of range-fed cattle in 
Eastern markets occurred. Prices went 
down: to rates impossible to duplicate by 
Eastern growers, Now, however, the ad- 


justment of cattle.to range capacity is | to this expense. 
of ; stack as much hay as half a dozen when 


practical]y completed, upon a_ basis 
greatly reduced, numbers .in, the face of 
rapidly increasing poptlation,' and a con- 
stant absorption of range area into tillage 
farms. The range as a menace to beef pro- 
duction on farms has passed into history. 

It is possible to grow a3 much beef per 
acre in New England, at as’ good, profit to 
one who produces the food consumed, as is 
grown westward. We may feel assured 
that a higher range of prices is. to prevail 
for these reasons: (1) Population is rapidly 
mereasing, while beef production is’ station- 
ary or losing ground. (2) The’ vast’ free- 
range area has been absorbed and its beef 
production is on a heavy decline. (3) The 
corn-growing area of the West found beef 
production under past rates unremunerative 
and reduced its herds. (4) World-wide 
economic forces—increase of gold per capita; 
decline in rates of new lands; increased 
ratio of urban population, and the general 
rise of purchasing power, tend to arise in 
all farm products. ie 

When the free ranges poured upon us 
their first and fullest products, beef, mut- 
ton and wool production in the East became 
discouraged. The butter type of cow came 
in and beef type went out. In great strides 
the We3t passed us in the art of breeding 
and feeding for beef. Successful beef pro- 
duction in New England must rest upon: (1) 
A more intensive agriculture. (2) Better 
bred steers—the good steer. (3) Better fed 
steers—early maturity. (4) Better pastures. 

Good pastures and the richer and more 
varied foods of a tillage rotation are pre- 
requisites to the successful introduction of 
the good steer and his early maturity 
Without the good steer, early matured, 
profitable beef raising in the East is utterly 
hopeless. A good steer must have form, 
deep and broad in the twist or thighs, thick 
through the crops or behind the fore 
shoulders, broad across the loins, well- 
sprung ribs and straight, round barrel. A 
dairy type of steer will not sell within one 
to three cents as much per pound as the 
beef type. 

Early maturity is the one factor of 
supreme importance in beef production. 
Steers in the East should be in their prime 
at from twenty to twenty-four months. The 
good type of steer can be sold at full market 
rates at less weight and therefore‘n less 
time than the poor type. In feeding the 
heavy percentage of the ration required for 
maintenance it is imperative that there 
shall be continuous growth from start to 
finish. I am not friendly to heavy grain 
feeding, but rather to continuous grain 
feeding from birth to slaughter. A fatten- 
ing period means fat put on in layers, and 
a soft oleaginous handling steer. Experi- 
ment station work and my own observa- 
tions show that high grain rations are not 
economical or necessary, if grain is con- 
tinuously fed from the start and growth is 
constant. 

The business of farming in New England 
is that of crop growth, stock feeding being 
a method of acquiring the manure to feed 
the crops. I am confident that the good 
breeder and feeder will secure his plant food 
for crop growth cheaper by beef production 
than in the form of purchased fertilizers. 
I hold that at current rates for the best beef, 
or even for a slightly reduced rate, up to 
1200 pounds weight, properly bred and fed, 
beef making will afford a fair market for 
our crops, and the good steer may becomea 
competitor of other live stock. 

Stacking Hay Outdoors. 

To preserve hay. stacked outdoors it is 
much better to make the stack as large as 
possible, and in such a way that the rain 
and snow cannot moisten the interior. 
There is, of course, always the disadvantage 
of making the stacks so large that the wind 
will blow them over. A large base or foun- 
dation is necessary. A comparatively low 
stack spread over a large area is always, in 
my estimation, more satisfactory than the 
tall, conical stacks which offer plenty of 
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it. will pay for icself many times. 











sisting power. 

I have successfully stacked hay out-of- 
doors by laying a firm foundation ot wooden 
rails and making the foundation twice as 
many feet each way as the height. It 
requires some sort of a derrick to make such 
a stack, but home-made derricks can easily 
be built for the work, and by making 
the stack large enough it will pay to go 
Three men can then 


each one ‘must depend on the pitchfork 
to gét the hay to.the tup of the stack. 


; Derrick stacking will, as a rule, make the 


centre pack solid so that lIess moisture 
will penetrate down to ruin it. A good 
hay-stacking derrick can be made out of 
a single long pole, supported by two guy 
ropes, with the lower end. of the pole 
working in a loose socket. A pulley and 
block on the upper end. of the inclined 
pole, with one end attached to the fork 
aud the other to a block on the ground 
so that a team of horses can be attached 
to it. A smaller derrick can be manipu- 
lated by hand, but a single horse to puil 
up the load of hay will answer the purpose 
much better. Two men can in this way 
stack the hay neatly and guickly, carrying 
each forkful to the top of the high stack. 
The derrick can easily be shifted and very 
quickly taken apart or put up again. Once 
built it should last for years, and in the end 
It can 
also be employed for stacking straw and 
grain. It performs its work so noiselessly 
and quickly that there is very little friction 
or accidents. The stacksare apt to be made 
better, tuo. ' 
i 
Feeding Lambs. 


The experiments made in recent years in 
feeding lambs have gradually demonstrated 
that there is considerable money in the work 
provided one follows the best methods. The 
chief gain in weight of all live stock is when 
they are young, and consequently every 
pound of food given to them more than yields 
an equivalent in bone and flesh. After the 
first year the gain is much slower, and the 
profits are smaller. It pays consequently to 
raise lambs for market, and sell them when 
they have ceased to make the gains which 
pay. In experiments made with lambs at 
the Wyoming Experiment Station recently, 
it was found that fair profits could be made 
in raising lambs for young mutton by feed- 
ing them chiefly on alfalfa and the hay 
made from it with a very small addition 
of grain. The lambs were raised in ninety 
days, covering the period when they 
make the most gain. The lambs ;of 
any of the good mutton breeds, such as 
the Downs, the Dorset, the Cheviots or 
the Rambouillett breeds, were found to 
answer the purpose, and all of them gave 
satisfactory results. The smooth, plump 
lambs were found to be the most desirable, 
for they could the more easily be raised to 
suit the demands of the market. Alfalfa 
made better feeding than the native grasses 
and hay, and in the States where alfalfa 
thrives it is advisable togrow it for lambs 
in preference to other grasses. In the ex- 
periments made at the Wyoming station the 
gain in the lambs fed on alfalfa was nearly 
thirty per cent. greater than those fed on 
hay made of the native grasses. 
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Pacific Wheat Ports. 


Since January last our Northwestern 
ports on the Pacific have sent over two 
million bushels of wheat, including flour, to 
South Africa. This is more than double the 
amount that was ever shipped before in an 
entire season. Itis expected that at least 
three million bushels will be sent to South 
Africa from Portland andthe Puget Sound 
ports up to the end of the present year. 
About half the wheat is going from Port- 
land, and the balance from Tacoma and 
Seattle. 

The wheat trade of the Pacific Coast is 
growing very rapidly. The records of the 
last ten years show that, on an average, 
about 333 vessels are engaged in the grain 
trade of the coast. About two hundred of 
them clear every year from San Francisco, 
ninevy or so from Portland, Ore., and forty- 
five from the Puget Sound ports. 

As a rule, flour from Pacific Coast ports is 
shipped on the regular lines of steamers, 
but most of the wheat exported, as practi- 
cally all other grain, is carried in sailing 
vessels. Sometimes the freight rates are 


‘| The great grain warehouses of the city are: 


taken by a steamer from Newport News, was 
the largest flour cargo ever shipped by sea 
‘from any port. Three cargoes from Port- 
land recently represented a total of 146,633 
barrels of flour, or an average of 48,800 bar- 
rels per cargo, arecord that probably has 
never been surpassed by any port in the 
world. 


day of the year by vessels of any size, has 
sixteen warehouse elevators and docks with 
a capacity sufficient for the storage of 5,500,- 
000 bushels of sacked grain. 
of the grain and flour exported from Puget 
Sound is loaded at Tacoma, which has stor- 
age capacity for over five million bushels, 
the warehouses being equipped with all 
modern devices for the cleaning, grading 
and rapid handling of grain. 


Pacific Coast differ from those on the At- 
lantic. 
sacks, while on the Atlantic Coast most of 
the wheat goes in a loose condition or in 
bulk. A large part of the grain leaving the 
Pacific ports, except where grading is re 
quired, is shipped in the identical sack in 
which it was placed while in the wheat field. 
A good deal of the wheat from Portland and 
the Puget Sound ports, however, although 
brought to the shipping points in sacks, is 
frequently run through the elevator, where 
it is recleaned and mixed with other grades 
of wheat to bring it to the required standard 
grade, after which it is resacked and loaded 
on vessels for final shipment. 


when the platform.of the warehouse or dock 
is higher than the deck of the vessel to be 
loaded is to place the sacked wheat on an 
inclined chute, and allow it to descend by 
gravity into the hold of the vessel. 
times happens, however, that the wheat to 
be loaded is on the lower deck of the wharf, 
and below the deck of the vessels. 
case a conveyor, which consists of a chute 
and an endless belt, is used, the sacks being 
laid on the belt, which conveys them to the 
highest point, trom which they descend by 
gravity to the hold of the vessels. 
conveyors are generally run by electricity. 


known that the ports of the Pacific Coast 
ship about one-fourth of our total export 
of wheat. ; 
Pacific Coast seaports raises about 65,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually. About 37,000,000 
bushels of wheat, or nearly sixty per cent., 
are exported every. year in the form of grain 
and flour. 
with'1901 an average of more than 110,000,000 
bushels of wheat were exported annually 
from the United States; of this amount, 
Pacific Coast ports shipped about 27,600,000 
bushels each year. 
destination from the Pacific ports are Cork, 
South American ports, St. Vincent, Liver- 
pool, China, Japan, Siberia, South Africa, 
Hawaii and Alaska. The average price of 
freightage on wheat from Pacitic ports to 
England is about twenty-seven 
bushel.— New York Sun. 


of experienced breeders in this State to 
produce a uniformity of weight in steers 
fed for the market, and 
markable results 
One batch of a score of steers were raised 
on the farm so that they averaged 1300 
pounds each after six 
feeding. 
on a uniform ration which caused a steady 
and continuous growth, but it was im- 
possible to maintain the uniformity ot 
weight thereafter. 
feeding they weighed less than twenty-five 
pounds difference when taken singly, they 
gradually widened this until at the end of 
the year the heaviest had a gain of seventy- 
five pounds over the lightest. 
feed was the same for all the cattle, and 
they were treated in every possible way 
just the same. 


this experiment is whether it is not possible 
to keep a uniformity of standard weight in 
steers up to six months much easier than to 
a year. 
all showed a steady and continuous gain, 
which showed that their food agreed with 
them, and brought out the best there was in 
their natures, but after that period their 
constitutions changed a little. 
gifts and tendencies began to develop in 
some, and they slowly outgrew the others. 


isfactory to secure breeds that will keep a 
uniformity of standard weight up to the 
time they are ready for marketing. The 
loss on the few which dropped back in 
the feeding experiment would in the 
aggregate amount to a considerable item. 
Of course breed alone will not settle the 
question; nor breed and feed together. 
The individual will show - characteristics 
that will develop in spite of breed and 
feed. But if one can make ita point to se- 
lect the individual according to the highest 
standard of merit from the best breeds, and 
then feed them satisfactorily, the results 
should be such a uniformity of standard 
weight which would enable a man to calcu- 
late in advance within fifty pounds the 
exact weight of his whole bunch. 


automatic brakes that responded to the call 
of duty so quickly the other day that they 
not only stopped the cars ‘of a parted train 
The brakes were not | the cure of spavins, stringhalt, navicular disease 
They did what linear and puncture firing, painless method. Ad- 
dress by mail, telegraph or telephone, 300 
Wilder St., B.ewell, Mass. Tel. 462-2. 


but wrecked them. 
even over-conscientious. 
they were told to do promptly and effec- 
tively, and if now remains for the inventor 
to teach them how to do it more judiciously. 


high enough to warrant the chartering of 
steamers, which pb generally of larger ca 
pacity than the ; 
San Frencigco is naturally the receiving 
point for most of the grain of California 
that is sent to tidewater for distribution. 


situated along the bay. Up to 1881 the! 
warehouse accommodations of San Fran- 
cisco were very limited, but now the south 
banks of the Straits of Karquines, connect- 
ing San Pablo and Suisun bays, are built up 
for several miles with grain warehouses 
and docks, having a capacity of more than 
12,500,000 bushels. The warehouses are 
fronted by wharves capable of handling the 
loads of eight or nine of the Jargest vessels 
at one time. Railroad tracks along the 
docks are elevated so that wheat which does 
not require grading may be loaded directly 
from car to ship without the use of hoisting 
machinery. 

The fresh-water harbor of Portland, Ore., 
with its unobstructed channel to the sea, 
has sixteen grain and flour warehouses, 
with a storage capacity of about 7,500,000 
bushels. Portland has recently made some 
new records in the size of wheat and flour 
cargoes. The steamer Thyra, for instance, 
took out a cargo of 51,931 barrels of flour. 
This was the largest cargo of flour ever 
floated on the Pacific Coast, and with the 
exception of a cargo of 55,000 barrels once 


Seattle, which may be entered safely every 


A large part 


The methods of shipping wheat from the 


Nearly all the wheat is shipped in 


The ordinary method of loading vessels 


by using sufficient 


POTASH 


in your fertilizer. 


‘Potash in Agriculture,’ 
‘¢ Farmers’ Guide,” ‘ To- 
bacco Culture,” ‘ Cotton 
Culture’”’—are books which 
we mail free to farmers. 
Address 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 
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We have just overhauled an Ec .ipse 
Winpaiz1 that has not had a cent put out 
on it for repairs for 16 years! 


1S THIS THE KIND OF MILL YOU WANT? 


PUMPS 
PIPE. 
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GASOLENE ENGINES 


Our engines are, first of all, safe and to be re. 
led upon; add to this that they are economical 
and substantially made and you will not hesi- 

ia tate to choose a 


SPRINGFIELD 
ENGINE 


for your pump. 
sing outfit. 
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Wis, Tanks and all kinds of 
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Hand and Power Pumps. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
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m CAN save Mm by using and make money 
by sellin old Fast Corn Binders 

~ Pull and it’s fast. Ties itself. Costs less 
than grtog. Never wears out. Easily 
sold. beral terms. Get territory 
quick, Complete outtit mailed free. 
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FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE ano PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO., costin' hiss. 
MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporator 


ruse on an ordinary 
jo extra expense for fuel. Easily operated 
» pears, peaches, all kinds of 
berries, corn, pumpkin and squash 
. Agreat seller. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., 
@ention this paper.) Clinton, lowa. 
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Uniformity of Cattle Weights. 
Attempts have been made by. a number 





have been obtained. 


Crimson Clover Seed. 


Ju 


~~ to the acre, 15 to 20 bushels cf seed 
y 
some quite re-| Bags free. 





The great fertilizer plant yields 2 to 3 tons of 
Sow th 


and August. Price, $3.50 per bushel, F. 0. B. 


EDGAR B. SMITH, 
West Seneca, Erie Co., N. We 
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While at six months of 
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The question which has been raised by 
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On SEPTEMBER 22 
ler the First Time in Four Years 


Massachusetts 
Charitable 
Mechanic 

Association 


of Boston will open its doors to the 
ublic with an exhibition of the 
mprovements along mechanical 
and scientific lines which have 
been produced since their last Fair, 
in 1398, It is the intention of the 
Association to give to the public 
the finest display ever shown in 
Boston, and this will be for but one 
admission — Twenty-five Cents. 














If this theory is true, itis much more sat- 








We can loan a limited amount of your money 


secured by first mortgage on Oklahoma farms 
on per cent. valuations, making the secur- 
ity gilt edge. Correspondence solicited. T. H. 


Dunn, Cashier, Citizens Bank, Lawton, Okla. 
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FOR SALE. 
Cider Mill. 


Complete, Boiler, Engine, Knuckle-joint Press, 


Grater, Power attachment, etc. All in first-class 
condition. 


Apply to 
T. A. WARD, 131 Ward St., 
Newten Centre, Mass. 





S. T. WARRENTON. 


Nobody can really find fault with the 


Indiana. 








CHAS.R. WOOD. V.S 


Veterinary Editor 


American Horse Breeder. 


Foot and leg lameness, surgical operations for 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
ODDS AND ENDS IN FANCY WORK. 

To make a pretty holder for a whisk 
broom, take four circular pieces of card- 
board about four inches in diameter. Em- 
broider a spray of forget-me-nots on one 
piece of linen. Cover one piece of paste- 
board with this. Cover one sideof another 
piece with blue taffeta or surah silk. Join 
these pieces neatly together, sewing over 
and over. Cover one of the remaining 
pieces of pasteboard with plain linen, the 
other with silk, and join these two pieces as 
before. Around the edge of the embroidered 
piece put a ruffle of inch-wide satin ribbon. 
On two opposite edges pierce with an awl 
two holes about an inch apart. Make them 
in the other piece to correspond, then, lay- 
ing them with the silk sides together, draw 
baby ribbon through the holes, bringing 
the ends through to the right side, where 
they are tied with several loops and ends. 
Of course the ribbons should not be drawn 
tightly, but should be left so that the pieces 
will be about an inch apart, and thus leave 
room to insert the broom. Tack two pieces 
of ribbon on the inside to hang up by. 

A hair receiver is another necessity. A 
variation from the cornucopia form is made 
by cutting three triangular sections of 
stiff white paper, being careful to make 
triangles whose height is much greater. than 
their breadth. Over each one draw a piece 
of white linen which has been previously 
embroidered in some pretty design. Now 
join the pieces by lacing the edges together 
with silk cords. At each corner of the tri- 
angular case thus formed, arrange loops 
of the cord, unraveling it to form tiny 
tassels. At the bottom of the case also 
place one of these. From each of the upper 
corners goes a cord to suspend the receiver. 
These meet at the top in a large bowknot, 
which ends with tiny raveled tassels. 

In making Welsh rarebit a wooden spoon 
is used entirely. They may be decorated in 
burnt woodwork, a rabbit among rushes, or 
they may be painted. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Concerning Diet. 


There has been recently issued a flood of 
literature bearing upon ‘“‘ what we should 
eat and what we should drink,” some of 
which is illuminating and instructive, while 
some is sublime nonsense. 

Sir Henry Thompson, who has been for 
long an accepted authority on the diet ques- 
tion, has just issued a small book which he 
informs us, in the preface, is the same as 
that first published in 1866, when he was 
sixty-tive years of age, with the addition 
now that he has reached eighty-two, of 
about an equal amount of material verifying 
his earlier experience and observations 
and an appendix on sugar. Sir Henry 
Thompson is continually being brought 
forward by rabid vegetarians as one of 
the foremost exponents and advocates of a 
wholly vegetable diet. On the contrary 
he dezlares, that while ‘‘sympathizing toa 
large extent myself with the practice of 
what is called ‘ vegetarianism ’ in diet, and 
knowing how valuable the exclusive or 
almost exclusive use of the products of the 
vegetable kingdom may be for a consider- 
able number of the adult population of our 
own and of other countries, in the temper- 
ute zone, and for most of that which in- 
eabits the torrid zone, I object strongly tua 
dogmatic assertion that such limitation of 
their food is desirable for any class or body 
of persons whatever.”’ 

Another useful book on dietetics has been 
written by Dr. W. Gilman Thompson. This 
is a work of ambitious scope, and contains 
a mass of information on all points bearing 
upon diet. Dr. Joseph E. Winter of New 
York has written a monograph on the food 
factor as a cause of health and disease dur- 
ing childhood, a pamphlet which will be of 
much value, especially during the hot sea- 
son. But of all the literature which has 
been contributed onthe matter of eating, 
that being published in the Lancet at 
present is, perhaps, on the whole the best. 

Dr. Harry Campbell, physician to the 
Northwest London Hospital, is writing for 
the Lancet a series of articles, which he 
terms “ Observations on Diet.’”’ Referring 
to the manner of food most suitable to man, 
the writer says: ‘‘ But while man is car- 
nivorous he is also herbivorous, i. e., he is 
by nature omnivorous, a mixed feeder. 
Some races subsist wholly on animal, others 
solely on vegetable food, but taking the 
whole world over it is found that man 
thrives best on a mixed diet, i. e., ex 
perience which is, in the last resort 
the only reliable test, confirms the con- 
clusion derived from ancestral and an- 
atomical considerations, and the accumu- 
lated experience of many countries through 
many ages goes to show thut man thrives 
best on a dietary in which proteids, fats 


and saccharides bear a certain proportion to 
one another Now this proportion cannot 


be obtained on a purely animal diet or on a 
purely vegetable one. In the former case a 
quantity of proteid greatly in excess of his 
requirements has to be consumed in order 
to secure the necessary quantity of 
carbon, and in the latter the  need- 
ful quantity of nitrogen can only be 
obtained by consuming an excess of sac- 
charides and cumbering the alimentary 
tract with a large mass of food, which is ob- 
jectionable, not only for mere mechanical 
reasons, but on account of the enormous de- 
mands it makes upon the digestive system, 
to which it diverts alarge amount of blood 
and energy, which might be employed else- 
where. These difficulties are got rid of by 
combining animal and vegetable food, so as 
to secure a proper proportion of the various 
nutritive ingredients, that proportion being | 
obtained by taking about one of the former | 
to two of the latter. If the diet be too much | 
animal or too much vegetable certain evils 
result.’’—Medical Record. 
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Is Fasting Beneficial ? 


We are living in an age of fads, remarks 
Good Health, and as its opinion has been 
solicited in regard to the “ fasting fad,’’ it 
proceeds to give it as follows: 

‘*There is no particular advantage to be 
gained from going hungry. Hunger is the 
voice of nature telling us that the system 
needs food, and, like all of nature’s warn- 
ings, should be heeded. To be sure, a great 
many, we might say the majority of people, 
eat too much, as well as too often; but the 











entire abstinence from food is an ex- 
ceptional remedy, if it is used at 
all. In cases where one’s stomach is 


filled with germs it is far better to 
fast than to go on eating in the usual 


way; but even then it is not necessary, 
for one can get all the benefits of fasting 
and more, without the discomfiture, by sub- 
sisting, for a time, upon a fruit diet. In 
this way the germs are starved out, the 
fruit juice acting as a disinfectant. Usually 
one or two days of this kind of fasting is all 
that is needed, and it is not always neces- 
sary to use the fruit entirely alone even 
then. Some dry sterilized bread, such as 
zwieback or granose, may be taken with it 








without interfering with the purpose of the 


fast. It is really wonderful what can be 
accomplished by the use of fruit in ridding 
the digestive tract of germs.” 





How Lockjaw Is Produced. 

The newspapers now chronicle more or 
less accurately the usual number of cases 
of tetanus following Fourth of July cele- 
brations. To the medical man these cele- 
brations bring more than a thought of 
demonstrative expressions of so-called 
patriotism. Aside from the general loss by 
fire and accidents, there comes to not a few 
individuals ‘that dread disease, tetanus. 
The etiologic factor in producing this mal- 
ady is a small bacillus which exists in barn- 
yard soil, dust, etc., and which gains en- 
trance into the human economy by an open 
wound, often so small as not to have at- 
tracted attention. It does not produce pus, 
cannot proliferate without oxygen, pro- 
duces little or no visible irritation in the 
wound, and probably does not invade the 
blood nor lymph channels. The period of 
incubation in the acute form is usually 
from four to ten days, while in the chronic 
form it is longer. The mortality in the 
latter form is variously estimated, but in 
the former all agree that it is exceedingly 
high, ranging from eighty per cent. to 
ninety-five per cent. 

The fact that the germ cannot proliferate 
in the presence of oxygen gives a clew to 
the class ot wounds in which it is likely to 
exist and their proper local treatment. 
Punctures or small closed wounds form its 
favorite nidus. The inference to open up 
and permit free bleeding from such sus- 
pected wounds is plain, for here the germ 
proliferates and elaborates a most powerful 
toxiu, which, once in the circulating fluids, 
has peculiar affinity for the cells of the 
nervous system. The symptoms produced 
and the usual fatal termination are well 
known. 

The almost hopeless condition of the pa- 
tient when the cardinal symptoms of tetanus 
once arise is evinced by the numerous 
methods of treatment advocated. The hope 
of the profession in combating the acute 
form of this disease appears to rest upon the 
early, frequent and liberal injection of 
properly prepared anti-tetanic serum in the 
subdural spaces of either the cranium or 
the spinal canal. Recent reports of the re- 
sults of this method are sufficiently encour- 
aging to fully warrant such radical proced- 
ure.--American Medicine. 
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Summer Cleaning. 


For the hot weather cleaning, when all 
unnecessary exertion should be avoided, 
quick and easy methods of keeping the 
summer cottage in order are in demand by 
the practical housewife. 

Use whiting or ammonia in the water for 
washing windows instead of using soap. 

If the preserving kettle is stained aftér 
putting up the berries, and washing does 
not remove the brown streaks, use the kettle 
for boiling potatoes in their jackets. 

Lemon and salt will remove stains from 
the fingers after peeling potatoes or work- 
ing in the garden. 

To keep tinware bright and shining polish 
with newspapers occasionally. When fre- 
quently used the tin will require no polish 
beyond that given by the daily washing and 
drying. 

It is well to remember that hot water wil! 
set grease stains in clothing. If grease 
is spilled upon aprons or the white goods 
of the summer clothing become spotted 
with sewing-machine oil in the making 
wash out the spots with cold water before 
putting into the hot suds. 

Blood stains are also quickly removed by 
soaking and washing in cold water before 
using hot water or soap. 

Summer heat and dampness will quickly 
cause mildew at this season, and it is diffi- 
cult to remove it from clothing. The best 
plan is to use a weak solution of chloride of 
lime—about a teaspoonful of lime to a quart 
of water. 

To clean brass bird cages, wash in cold 
suds and sprinkle with whiting, then dry and 
polish with dry flannel and chamois. 

To remove white stains and spots from 
furniture, rub them with spirits of camphor, 
then with flannel wet with linseed oil, and 
finally with dry ftlannel.—Bangor Commer- 
cial. 








Lack of Tact. 

Lack of tact is responsible for more heart- 
aches and clouded days than many of us are 
willing to admit. As one woman expresses 
it, ‘‘Some people are so obtuse,” and 
thoughtlessly hurt some one of their friends 
constantly. 

A devoted husband thinking to pleasantly 
surprise his wife on her return from an ex- 
tended trip, had the house cleaned, papered 
and painted during her absence. 

** What did you select green for? Why 
couldn’t you have waited for my return be- 
fore doing it?’’ was the first ungracious re- 
marks the wife made upon reaching home. 

Not a word of praise or thanks for the 
extra hours and expense spent in improve- 
ments for her sake. Perhaps the color was 
not just what she would have chosen, but 
the motive should have been appreciated. 

Many a wife spends hours in the prepa- 
ration of certain dainties of which she 
knows her husband has an especial fond- 
ness. He eats them, to be sure, but never a 
word of thanks or praise does he utter. 

In fact, he takes them as a matter of 
course, and simply ignores her thoughtful- 
ness. A few kind words would have amply 
repaid the kind little woman and cost him 
nothing. 

A loving, devoted mother who had spent 
many weary hours in the making of a new 
gown with which to surprise her young 
daughter, heard only the following ungrate- 
ful words: 

** Why couldn’t you have ruffled the skict 
instead of tucking it, mamma? You know 
I am utterly tired of blue and never meant 
to have another dress of that color.’’ 

** Your grounds are beautiful, but your 
house looks squatty.”’ 

‘* Why did you not choose the Colonial 
style of architecture ?’’ remarked a caller to 

lady who had just moved intoa fine new 
home. Why not have admired the grounds 
and said nothing about the house unless 
something pleasant could have been said? * 

Lack of tact on the part of a guest has 
made many a hostess uncomfortable and 














"A definition — 


“Painkiller. 


sure cure for Cramps, Colic, 
and all Stomach Complaints. 
There is but one Painkiller, 
Perry Davis’.” 


From the people’s dictionary. 
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spoiled an otherwise pleasant visit. 

Why need we hurt our friends with our 
extreme frankness, which really amounts to 
rudeness? In order to practice frankness 
and sincerity, we need never say disagree- 
able, ankind things. While tact is, gener- 
ally speaking, an inherent quality, it can 
to a certain extent be cultivated.—New 
York World. 





Disease-Producing Bacteria. 


It is a matter for congratulation that only 
afew among the thousands of species of 
bacteria are disease-producing. Most are, 
in fact, beneficial to mankind. Some havea 
direct bearing on the welfare, if not the 
very existence, of human life. Species, for 
example, are found in the root-knobs of peas 
and beans that split up the mineral salts of 
the soil which contain nitrogen, and also 
absorb nitrogen from the air. This nitro- 
gen is, in turn, appropriated by the plants 
themselves, enabling the latter to flourish 
vigorously. 

It is probable that grasses, trees and 
nearly all forms of plant life are ina simi 
lar way dependent upon the presence of liv- 
ing bacteria at their roots for their suste- 
nance. 

The great strides made in the past few 
years in the prevention of disease—pre- 
ventive madicine, as it is well named—are 
closely associated with the study of these 
minute forms of life, and are largely de- 
pendent on the increased knowledge now 
possessed regarding the life histories of 
the disease-producing species. 

While it has been known, for instance, 
that various contagious diseases are 
** caught ”’ in different ways, a knowledge 
that microscopical bits of vegetable or an- 
imal life each having its own favorable con- 
ditions of growth and methods of dissemi- 
nation are the real factors, has enabled 
physicians to deal more intelligently with 
the means of prevention. The manner of 
dissemination of disease-producing bacteria 
thus becomes one of the most important 
matters of hygiene. 

The bacillus of influenza is one of the 
smallest known bacteria. It is disseminated 
by air currents. The chief source of air 
contamination is from dried sputum and ex- 
pectorations from the mouth, nose and 
bronchial tubes of persons suffering from 
the disease. 

Tuberculosis has a similar mode of ent 
into the human body; and while all must 
times inhale t»ese germs, owing to the gre 
prevalence of the disease, one is perhaps 
susceptible to contagion only when ‘run 
down,”’ depressed by unwholesome condi- 
tions of life, or illness. 

Typhoid fever is conveyed by contami- 
nated water or milk or uncooked food. The 
bacteria of the disease may be carried 
to food by means of flies. The importance 
of destroying the excreta of patients suffer- 
ing from this disease is therefore evident. 

The lockjaw bacillus, on the other hand, 
is introduced into the body through wounds, 
and to flourish must be deeply implanted, 
as itis one of those peculiar bacteria upon 
which sunlight has a destructive effect. 

The bubonic plague is conveyed to man in 
a@ roundabout manner, as is well known. 
Since the discovery that it is introduced by 
the bites of fleas which have previously be- 
come infected by living on rats sick with it 
agreat deal of attention has been given to 
insects which prey upon mankind, with the 
result that nota few diseases have been 
demonstrated to be possible of transmission 
by the intermediation of insects. 

The bacterium of pneumonia enters the 
body by inhalation. It is present in th 
saliva of twenty in every one hundred 
normal persons. 

All the facts discovered concerning dis- 
ease-bearing bacteria emphasize the impor- 
tance of cleanliness, personal, household and 
public.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Domestic Hints. 
BEEFSTEAK AND MUSHROOMS. 

Brollthe steak about twelve minutes, turning 
often. When done, lay it on a hot platter. Put 
one tablespoonful of flour and one tablespoonful 
of butter ina pan,and cook and stir until a 
golden brown; add 1} cups of boiling water,a 
teaspoontul of kitchen bouquet, and one-half a can 
of mushrooms; season with salt and pepper, and 
boil fifteen minutes; pour around the steak and 
serve. 





WINE WHIP. 


One or two cups cream, one or one-half cup 
white wine, grated rind of one lemon, whites of 
one or three eggs, suger to taste. Whip the 
cream and eggs separately until both are stiff. 
Sweeten the cream and add the wine and lemon 
rind to the eggs. Beat the eggs into the cream 
briskly, and as the froth rises, remove it and 
place in punch glass. Serveice cold. The whip 
is sometimes served on cracked ice placed on the 
bottom of the glass. 

LAMB SALAD. 

Two cups cold roast lamb, one cup cold boile 
potatoes, two cups beets, two cucumber pickles 
Cut the lamb and potato into neat cubes, thd 
beets into small morsels. Arrange in a nest of 
lettuce. Mix the meat and potato and sprinkle 
with the chopped beets. Dress with mayonnaise 
in which onion juice takes the place of mustard. 
Garnish the mayonnaise with finely chopped. 
pickle. 

TOAST. 

Trim the crusts from stale slices you wish to 
toast and move it carefully over a clear red fire 
fortwo minutes. Then turn it over and let all 
the moisture be drawn out of the bread. Butter 
and serve immediately. Toast may be utilized, 
especially for breakfast, in all sorts of ways. 
Plain toast is a favorite in most households, then 
there is milk toast, cream toast, dropped eggs on 
toast, water toast, and the excellent dish of bread 
soaked in egg and milk which has all sorts of 
names, French, Spanish, German and Scotch 
toast, but more properly egged toast. At the 
luncheon and dinner table toast appears in all 
forms, under chicken and with such vegetables 
as asparagus and spinach, under minced meats, 
fricassees and creamed mixtures or in the deli- 
cate canape. 

CREAM OF BARLEY SOUP. 

Put into a saucepan two ounces of butter, and 
when very hot, add four ounces of well-cleaned 
pearl barley; heat it, then moisten with four 
quarts of broth; cover the saucepan and cook the 
barley slowly for three hours or more, until it 
yields easily to the pressure of the finger, then 
drain and pound in a mortar, diluting it with its 
own stock, afterwards straining through a sieve. 
Return it to the fire, and in case it should be too 
thick, add more of the broth; stir continually 
with a spatula, bearing on to the bottom of the 
saucepan, until the soup is ready to boil; season 
with salt, sugar and nutmeg, and add the thick- 
ening to the soup, stirring it in well until all the 
butter is melted. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Black bass with sweet peppers is an excellent 
summer dish. Split the bass, have the backbone 
removed, season with pepper and salt, sprinkle 
with melted butter, and broil. When serving 
have ready some sliced sweet Spanish peppers 
fried in oil, and with these garnish the fish. 

When buttering pans, Dario moulds, cake tins, 
or anything which requires greasing, use a small, 
flat bristle paint brush. It costs ten cents, and if 
kept clean will last for years. 

Cold soda biscuits can be dipped quickly in 
water and heated through, or they may be sliced 
thinly, toasted crisply and served with coffee. 
Cold muffins are good split and toasted. Cold 
Johnnycake, sliced thin, makes a sweet, crisp 
toast for breakfast. 

Do not throw away the salt left inthe ice cream 
pail after freezing. Pcuur it into a colander, 








shake the water from it and leave it there till it 
dries, then return to the bag to be used again. 
You will be surprised to find nearly a piut of salt 
saved after the freezing of a couple of quarts of 
cream. 

If you have no fat at hand in which to fry cro- 
quettes, roll them pyramid shaped, set them on 
their broad basc in a baking pan, pour a table- 
spoon of melted butter over each one and bake in 
a@ hot oven till crispand brown. It will take from 
ten to fifteen minutes to cook them. 

Iced peaches appropriately begin a hot weather 
luncheon. The peaches are not to be frozen, but 
kept on the ice after they are halved, peeled, and 
sprinkled with sugar, until they are thoroughly 
chilled. A small spoonful of whipped cream 
ae be served with them if that combination is 

As a change from the tomato sauce usually 
served with breaded lamb chops, try an onion 
sauce made in this way: Slice two, or if very 
small, three onions, and cook them in water for a 
few moments and drain. Put them into just 
enough boiling water to cover, add a little salt, 
and cook until tender. Cook together two table- 
spoonfuls each of flour and butter, and when per- 
fectly smooth add one-half pint of stock, three or 
four tablespoonfuls of cream and one saltspoon- 
ful each of salt and sugar and a dash of cayenne. 
When the onion is tender press it through a col- 
ander and add the water in which it has cooked. 


Fashion Motes. 


a, Rather heavy materials, such as mercerized 
pique, duck and holland, have again found favor 
for yachting, golf and similar summer cos- 
tumes, and to these French tallors have added 
the twilled cottons or galateas so long used for 
children’s sailor suits. They are very popular 
for beach and mountain costumes in narrow 
stripes of white alternating with blue, green, 
black or gray, and also in soft monochromes as 
dainty as the dyes of evening silks. They are 
also smartly made up into shirt-waist costumes, 
Gibson suits, and dresses with flounced skirts 
and the new French jacket, to which a volant is 
attached. The back has but one seam,and the 
fronts turn back in revers that widen over the 


shoulders and form a square sailor collar. The 
volant or circu'ar peplum is adjustable, and is 


about six inches deep. An extra sailor collar, 
with revers of plain white twill or pique, is but- 
tored on to cover the colored collar, and is re- 
moved when soiled, and easily laundered. Young 
women make great use of these gowns for boat- 
ing, golf and country wear, adding to them shirt- 
waists of foulard, wash silk, or pink or white 
linen. 

a“e The genuine French woven grass cloth or 
linen batiste in the pale ecru and tan shades has 
this year been made up into very pretty gowns 
for midsummer wear. They are trimmed with 
the new linen laces in Flemish and Honiton pat- 
terns, in points, medallions and insertions. The 
round waists, tucked, with alternate rows of in- 
sertion, and hooked on the left side, are made of 
this batiste over a low lining of the same fabric. 
One of the prettiest waists of this kind has curved 
rows of ecru medallions appliqued as a yoke on 
the front and back, the frontlapping to hook on 
the left, while the lining hooks down the centre. 
The closely fitted unlined sleeves have the ta- 
pered leaf-pointed wrists edged with the guipure. 
The skirt has a deep graduated flounce with a 
rich guipure border top and bottom. The founda- 
tion slip is of turquoise blue silk, and a twist of 
blue Liberty satin goes around the waist of the 
bodice, the same being used asa lining to the 
deeply pointed transparent collar made of the 
ecru lace. 

e“e Next to the various shades of green, red 
and pink have taken very many of the foremost 
seatsin fashion's court this season. Red voile 
and red etamine look really as if they deserved 
the distinction bestowed on them—not that red as 
a color is generally admirable in gowns; but there 
are exceptions, and for wear in the country and 
in the mountains a red gown of certain hue, even 
at this time of the year, among the green trees, 
lawns and meadows, is agreeable to the eye. A 
costuine of red voile worn this summer is stitched 
in many rows of redon bodice and skirt. The 
blouse is cut down to the shoulders, showing a 
yoke and front of tucked red silk, ending at the 
waistline, where the pointed’ lace revers meet 
and also terminate. A scarf of black chiffon 
passes under the revers and is wed in an imposing 
bow where the revers end. The costume is com- 
pleted by a very large black lace straw hat, deco- 
rated with black tulle and red cherries. 

a®e Of all the attractive gowns that are worn in 
the summer, the prettiest are those designed for 
garden parties and other out-of-doors entertain- 
nents. Artistic simplicity has acharm of its own, 
and a dainty muslin frock will, if smartly made 
and trimmed, not look out of place beside the 
most expensive summer silk or satin. Fresh and 
dainty each toilette must be; but, this effect being 
secured, a woman may be as attractively gowned 
jn cotton asin silk. Dainty hat, shoes and para- 
so] must all be included in the costume, and here 
an entirely different note of color may be intro- 
duced with good results. In truth, what is be- 
coming ismuch more to be desired in out-door 
toilets for occasions of enjoyment than what is 
rich and elaborate. Nothing heavy looking is 
permissible, and this year there is a wider range 
of choice, both in fabrics and colorings, than has 
been the case for many years—which is saying a 
great deal. And garnitures likewise are to be 
had in such endless variety within a large range 
of cost, that there is no difficulty in preparing a 
very effective and satisfactory outfit, without 
making a plethoric pocketbook the chief consid- 
eration. 

e*e Some of the smartest of the imported linen 
costumes now worn at fashionable summer 
resorts are woven in tiny basket squares much 
like hop-sacking, and these and the jeans, twills 
and drilling of fine quality are considered worthy 
of lace decorations and silk blouse vests. The 
Lyons-woven hollands appear among stylish 
tailor costumes, finished with white or ecru linen 
lace insertions and medallions, and pale pink, 
biue or ecru vest of lawn or India silk. The sott- 
finished crash costumes are not only in gray and 
delicate ecru shades, but in China blue, tan, red 
and green. The weightier Irish linens, so long 
popular with English women of rank, are dec- 
orated with heavy guipure insertions, or they 
show accessories of embroidered batiste, the 
shirt-waist of tucked India linen having a rather 
wide fagot-stitched plait down the centre of the 
front. 

*, Very effective are the black-lace applique 
designs used on white batiste and mousseline de 
soie gowns. A white mercerized India mull 
made up over golden green batiste has a pattern 
ofivy leaves in black-thead lace for trimming. 
Heading the flounce, which goes around the back 
and side breadths, is a band of the ivy leaves, 
and across the front of the full blouse are slightly 
curved horizontal rows of la Breton. Every 
thread of the delicate pattern shows to advan 
tage on‘the sheer material, and adds much to 
the transparent look which is sucha character- 
istic feature of these costumes. 

e*s In bebe blue, made over cream color, is an- 
other costume of mousseline de soie, elaborately 
trimmed with black-lace applique. The design is 
of roses, and covers the front and a portion of 
the side breadths, extending across the front of 
the tucked waist and tops of the tucked sleeves. 
As the materialis cut away beneath the applique 
trimming, the lining or foundation slip shows 
through the lace and seems to accentuate its 
delicacy of finish. Mousseline de soie is first 
choice for these toilettes, but there are many qual- 
ities of silk, mull, mercerized lawn and India 
muslins which are quite as effective, possess 
more of what is called ‘‘body,’’ and are certainly 
much more durable. 


Curious Facts. 


— A beetie one-third the size of a horse would 
be able to pull against more than a dozen 
horses. 

—It is a strange fact that the right hand, 
which is more sensitive to the touch than the 
left, is less sensitive than the latter to the effect 
of heat or cold. 

— Bicycle wedding trips are all the rage in 
France. One couple recently returned to Paris 
after a tour of 1100 miles, all made on their 
wheels. They were absert seven weeks; and had 
visitec 314 villages. 

—tThe Belgian Government has just issued a 
statistical report, showing that the population of 
Belgium is the densest in Europe, there being 605 
persons to every square mile, as against 410 in 























Holland and 349 in England. There are still over 
twelve per cent. of Belgian soldiers who can 
neither read nor write. 

—Two German investigators conclude posi- 
tively that there is nothing in the popular belief 
that hay fever is produced by irritating pollen 
from plants. The digease is evidently produced 
by bacteria of some sort, but how it gets into the 
system is unknown. 

—tThe Filipinos are beginning to use very 
largely a curious device to teach their children to 
walk. Itisarough affair, of course, and is com- 
posed of a piece of bamboo that revolves around 
the end of a hardwood pole. A glove is fastened 
to the revolving stick, and the child thus attache 
has to follow the lead of the machine. 

The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 
“I will wait heaven’s perfect hour 
Through the innumerable years.” 
—Emerson. 

The saving grace of life is the power to 
hold with serene and steadfast fidelity the- 
vision, the ideal, that has revealed itself in 
happier hours; to realize that this, after all, 
is the true reality, and that it shines in the 
spiritual firmament as the sun does in the 
heavens, however long the period of storm 
and clouds that obscure its radiance. This 
summer of 1902 may serve as a typical illus- 
tration of life itself; day after day,—almost 
week after week, is enshrouded in continual 
gloom; one has almost forgotten what the 
glow and brilliance of midsummer was ever 
like, in this chill and damp atmosphere, 
these leaden skies, and Jujy evenings that are 
more like those of November. To one sen- 
sitive to atmospheric influences the season 
is peculiarly trying, and the daily press 
seems to be overladen with all manner of 
new honors, calamities, vices and sins—a 
veritable tragedy of the unexpected. The 
very atmosphere itself is one of gloom and de- 
pression settling down upon one, closing in, 
it may sometimes seem, like dungeon walls; 
and if there are added to these one’s 
own personal sorrows, disappointments, 
trials and failures, the outlook becomes 
almost hopelessly overwhelming. Dis- 
aster and calamity are abroad in 
the land to an unusual degree, and 
even though they do not touch one, individ- 
ually, the influence is felt, and the tendency 
to depression and despondency is as preva- 
lent as an epidemic. In extreme cases it be- 
comes the suicidal mania; in others it effect- 
ually paralyses the springs of action and 
leaves its victim drifting helplessly and 
hopelessly with the current, and any such 
mental tendency as this is just as surely a 
definite evil to be recognized and combated 
as would be any epidemic of disease. To 
rise in the morning confronting a day 
that is full of exacting demands or one’s 
best energies; on his serenest and sunniest 
poise,—that require all the exhilaration and 
sparkle and radiance which have vanished 
from his possession, and to yet be forced to, 
someway and somehow, go through his ap- 
pointed tasks,—no one can deny that here 
is a very real problem and one that certainly 
taxes every conceivable force of will far 
more than might many great aud visible 
calamities. For all this form of trial is invisi- 
ble and very largely incommunicable, and it 
is like trying to walk through deep waters 
that are undiscerned by those near, but 
which impede every step and threaten to 
rise and overwhelm one. 

The poetic and artistic temperament is 
peculiarly susceptible toxthis form of trial. 
In work of an industrial or mechanical] 
nature, a certain degree of will force alone 
will serve to insure its accomplishment 
whether one “feels in the mood ” or not. 
The mood does not greatly count. But in 
work of any creative sort, the mood, the 
condition of mind, is the determining factor. 
And is it within human power, by force of 
will alone, to call up this working mood of 
radiant energy when all energy has ebbed 
away, leaving one as inert as an electric 
machine from which the current has been 
turned off ? 

And yet—and yet—the saving gift and 
grace of life and achievement comes, in that 
there is a power higher than one’s own will, 
on which one may lay hold with this serene 
and steadfast fidelity. 

Physicians and scientists have long since 
recognized that intense mental depression 
is as inevitably an accompaniment of la 
grippe as are its physical symptoms, and 
the more fully the patient himself under- 
stands this, and is thus enabled to look at it 
objectively, so to speak, the better it is for 
him. The feeling is that he has not a friend 
on earth, and that, on the whole, he is 
rather glad of it; that he feels as if it 
were much easier to die than to live,—not to 
say that the former presents itself to him as 
farthe preferable course. So he envelops 
himself in the black shadows of gloom, and, 
on the whole, quite prefers drawing them 
constantly deeper. And this is very 
largely the semi-irresponsible state of illness 
combined with ignorance of the real nature 
of his malady. Thereisso much suffering 
of just this kind prevalent this summer, 
owing, perhaps, largely, to the phenomenal 
weather—that it is a mental state familiar 
to almost every one, either from experience 
or observation. And the knowledge of how 
to meet it with a degree of that ‘‘ sweet 
reasonableness ’’ which should invest one’s 
daily living, is knowledge that can hardly 
some amiss. One must treat it as a tran- 
sient visitation of those— 

“ Black spirits, or white, blue spirits, or gray,” 
which are to be exorcised by keep- 
ing close to beautiful thought,—to some- 
thing high, poetic, reverent. ‘Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed upon Thee ” is one of the most prac- 
tical aids in life. Itcan be relied upon more 
fully than the visit of the physician. From 
the Bible, from the poets, one may draw 
as from a sustaining fountain. As this in- 
tense depression is a mental feature of the 
disease it must be met by mental methods, 
—of resolutely holding the thoughts to high 
and beautiful themes; by allying the imag- 
ination with serene and radiant ideals. 
Emerson is the greatest of magicians. His 
words will work marvels. His thought is 
luminous as a Rontgen ray. 

‘* Heaven’s perfect hour ”’ is sure to some 
time dawn if one but keep his face turned 
toward the morning. ‘‘ Heaven’s perfect 
hour ” is within our own pussibilities of 
creation, if he live aright and think aright, 
and with joy and radiance may he make his 
own those incomparable lines: 

“** I will wait heaven’s perfect hour 
Through the innumerable years.” 
The Brunswick, Boston. 





Brilliants. 
Love which outlives 
All sin and wrong, Compassion which forgives 
To the uttermost, and Justice whose clear eyes 
Through lapse and fallure look to the intent, 


Ani judge our frailty by the life we meant. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Soul! wouldst thou from the battle shrink, 
And flee before the foe? 

Dost thou beneath the burden sink. 
And in the dust lie low? 

Oh! waste not thy vain tears and sighs: 
‘Lhe trumpet soundeth clear; 

O’ercome, and to My glory rise! 
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O’ercome and triumph here! 
—Thomas H. Gill. 
God’s “‘ ask ” 
Meaneth all fullness and all grace, 
Access in every time and place; 
Yet we 
To whom this mercy is so free, 
This privilege of light to bask 
In the full sunshine of His face, 
Regard prayer even asa task. 
—Anna E£. Hamilton. 


Thou settest us each task divine, 
We bless that helping hand of Thine, 
That strength by Thee bestowed. 
Thou minglest in the glorious fight; 
Thine own the cause! Thine own the might! 
We serve the living God. 
—Thomas H. Gill. 
His commandments grievous are not, 
Longer than men think them so; 
Though he send me forth, I care not, 
Whilst he gives me strength to go. 
—Francis Quarles. 


When doubts disturb my troubled breast, 
And all is dark as night to me, 
Here, as on solid rock, I rest,— 
That so it seemeth good to thee. 
—Ray Palmer 
Holy Spirit, Joy divine, 
Cheer this saddened heart of mine; 
Bid my troubled thoughts be still; 
With thy peace my spirit fill. 
¢ —Andrew Reed. 


——The Royal Colunies were: New Hampshire, 
New York, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia. These had no 
charters, and their governors were appointed by 
the king. Almost all of them were at first pro- 
prietary governments, and fell into the hands of 
the king when the proprietors gave them up. 

— In the early part of 1607 the London Com- 
pany sent out Capt. Christopher Newport with 
105 immigrants to settle at Roanoke Island. A 
storm drove him out of his course and into Chesa- 
peake Bay. He discovered the James River, 
which he named in honor of the king, and about 
fifty miles from its mouth, on the northern bank 
of the river, he planted the settlement ot James- 
town, May 13, 1607. This was the first successful 
English settlement in the territory of the United 
States, and was the beginning of the colony of 





Virginia. 

—The Quakers gave the New England colo- 
nists most trouble, for they insisted on freedom of 
worship, and disobeyed the laws which forbade 
preaching by any but Puritan ministers. They 


persisted in entering Puritan meetings, and argu- 
ing with the ministers, and were punished in 
various ways. In 1656, a law was passed that any 
Quaker who returned tothe colony after banish- 
ment should be put to death. Theking stopped 
the execution of the law after the restoration, 
but it showed the spirit of the times. 

—-Sweden first fixed a colony in what is now 
the State of Delaware in 1638. Its leader was 
Peter Minuit, who had been the Dutch governor 
of New Netherlands, but had gone over to the 
service of Sweden. The chief town of this col- 
ony was Christina, near the present city of Wil- 
mington. In 1655, a Dutch force from New Am- 
sterdam compelled the Swedes to acknowledge 
themselves under the government of Holland, 
and it finally passed under English rule with the 
rest of New Netherlands. 

—In 1660, the people, tired of the Common- 
wealth and the rule of the army, called back 
Charles I.’s son, who had been living in exile, and 
made him king, with the title of Charles II. In 
1685 he was succeeded by his brother, who had 
been Duke of York, but was now James II. He 
endeavored, as Charles I. had done, to rule by his 
own will. In 1688, his subjects rebelied, drove 
him and his son away to France, and called in his 
son-in-law and daughter, William of Orange and 
Mary, as king and queen. This event is com- 
monly called the Revolution of 168s. 

——No one can do anything more than guess at 
the population of the colonies before the first 
ceusus of the United States was taken, in 1790 
One can only Know that, after the colonies were 
fairly settled, the population of most of them 
doubled about once in about thirty years. In 
1715, British officials estimated the population of 
this section at 161,650. In 1750 New England con- 
tained probably about 430,000 persons. The pop- 
ulation in 1715 was supposed to be divided as fol- 
lows: Massachusetts, 96,000; New Hampshire 
9650; Connecticut, 17,000; Rhode Island, 9000 
In 1750, Massachusetts, 210,000; New Hampshire, 
50,000; Rhode Island, 40,000; Connecticut, 135.000. 








—The fact that certain substances adhere so 
tenaciously to glass that on being detached they 
tear away scales was observed long ago by Pro- 
fessor Cailletet. For etching the glass he applies 
two coats of thin glue, and after twenty-four 
hours places the article on a kitchen range for a 
few hours at a temperature not greater than 
105°F. The glue will detach itself with numerous 
flakes of glass. The designs may be varied by 
adding various salts to the glue, and he gets his 
best results from glue with a little alum. 

—aA trouble of the artist is the tendency of 
paints to mix or run together. This is especially 
annoying in portrait painting, on account of the 
delay for cleaning oil from palette and brushes, 
and has led to the limited use of the pastel. Work 
with the latter, however, lacks durability. By 
his plan of forming oil colors into crayon-like 
sticks,*M. J. J. Raffaelli, the French genre 
painter, claims to have secured both durability 
and freedom from inconvenience, and have 
effected a genuine revolution. 

— Colors are an interesting feature of bacteria 
to which M. Henri Coupin has been giving spe 
cial attention. Many of the bacteria produce 
coloring matter, and most of these are them- 
selves colored, the pigment being within the or- 
ganism, but there are colorless microbes, like the 
green-staining Bacillus fluorescens, that spread 
color into the surrounding medium. The colors 
are produced in light or darkness, oxygen being 
necessary and heat unfavorable. The best known 
of the color-forming bacilli is Bacillus prodig- 
tosus, whose beautiful red colonies often appear 
on food-stuffs, like bread, and form the spots of 
“blood ” once supposed to be of miraculous 
origin. Also famillar is the Bacillus syncyanus, 
giving the peculiar appearance to“ blue milk.” 
The Bacillus polychromogenes of wells and con- 
duits is noteworthy for its production under usual 
conditions of blue, violet, red, green, yellow and 
various spectral shades, and, on solid media, of a 
beautiful indigo blue. The purple bacteria differ 
from others in causing the phenomena of fassimi 
lation, and they are all sensitive to light. 
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The Horse. 








New England Circuit. 


The picture No.1 in our frontispiece is 
a likeness of Jessie S., a seven-year-old 
brown pacing mare, got by Brandon (2.124), 
a full brother of Hal Braden (2.073), by 
Brown Hal (2.124), sire of Star Pointer 
(1.59}), ete. Jessie S. madea record of 2.154 
at Albany, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1901. Her present 
record (2.11}) was made in the third heat of 
arace that she won at Readville July 4. 
She is handled this season by Alonzo Mc- 
Donald. 

No. 2 is a likeness of the brown trotting 
mare Dorena, foaled at Lancaster, Mass., 
the property of E. V. R. Thayer, about 
1894. Her sire was Woodbrino (2.255), by 
Nutwood (2.18?). Her dam, Dora, was bred 
by the late B. D. Whitcomb, and was by 
Kohinoor, he by Volunteer, and out of a 
daughter of Godfrey Patchen, son of George 
M. Patchen (2.234). The second dam of 
Dorena was Flirt, by Green’s Hambletonian, 
a full brother of Volunteer, and her third 
dam was the running mare Old Flirt. 

Dorena was started a few times last year 
but did not get a record. She has already 
won five races this season. Her record is 
2.214, made in the first heat of a race which 
she won at Worcester, Mass., July 16. She 
is owned by Mr. L. E. Fletcher of Littleton, 
Mass., who has driven her in most of her 
races, but Lester Dore was in the sulky 
behind her when the artist caught the like- 
ness from which that in our frontispiece 
was reproduced. 

No.3 is a likeness of Ralph Wick, with 
trainer Johu Riley up. Ralph Wick is an 
{ndiana-bred trotter,a bay gelding, foaled 
in 189. His sire is Almont Brunswick 
(2.27), ason of Almont Chief (2.40), and he 
by Almont 33. The dam of Ralph Wick 
is Luella, by Harry B., a son of 
Wilson’s Blue Bull, and his second 
dam was by Gray’s Tom Hal. Ralph 
Wick was campaigned some as a four- 
year-old in 1900, and got a record of 
9.244 that season. Trainer Riley bought 
him ata sale in Indiana, if we remember 
correctly, sometime during the winter or 
spring of 1901. About the time he was 
ready to start last year he was taken sick 
with the prevailing distemper, and did not 
get into condition to race until the 
seascn was over. He is proving a good 
money winner in Mr. Riley’s hands 
this year. He got third at Readville, 
second at Dover the following week, and 
first at Old Orchard the week following the 
Dover meeting. Last week he was at 
Saugus, and won first money again. His 
record is 2.18}, made in the first heat of the 
race that he wun at Old Orchard, July 18. 
He seems to be improving every week. 
Considering the difference in the tracks he 
went even a better race at Saugus than at 
Old Orchard. 

No. 4 is a likeness of the pacer Red Line, 
a horse whose breeder we have not been 
able to reach. He is achestnut gelding that 
was started three times last year, and won 
the three-minute pace at Port Huron, Mich., 
Aug. 14, in straight heats, time 2.20}, 2.213, 
2.19}. Two days later he started at the same 
meeting in the 2.35 class and_— got 
second money by winning the second and 
third heats in the same notch, 2.19}. 
He has been a_ very. successful _ per- 
former here in New England this season. 
He won at Nashua, N. H., June 20, also at 
Manchester, N. H., on June 28, at Concord, 
N. H., July 5, at Nashua again July 11, and 
at Saugus last week he scored a straight- 
heat victory, reducing his record to 2.15}. 
All that we were able to learn of his breed- 
ing last year was that itis claimed his sire 
is Nuthurst (2.12), a son-of Nutwood (2.18). 

No. 5 is a likeness of the racy-shaped 
chestnut gelding Meadow Bel, bred by W. 
N. Burgess, Flemington, N. J., foaled in 
1894. Sired by the fast, handsome and game 
trotting stallion Lynne Bel (2.105). The 
dam of Meadow Bel was by Bayonne 
Prince (2.214). Meadow Bel got a record 
of 2.193 as a four-year-old, and reduced 
it as a five-year-old to 2.174, at Beth- 
lehem, Pa,, Sept. 15, 1899. He was cam- 
paigned some during the _ seasons of | 
1900 and 1901, but did not reduce his 
record. This season he is proving better 
than ever before, He won in straight heats 
at Parkville, L. I., at Mineola, L. I., and at 
Newburgh, N. Y. He won the first heat of 
the 2.18 trot at Readville, July 4, in 2.14, and 
got third money. At Old Orchard, July 17, 
he lost the first heat, but took the second, 














1. Jessie S., 2.11 1-4. 2. 











NEW ENGLAND CIRCUIT WINNERS. 


Ralph Wick, 2.18 1-4. 
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4. Red Line, 2.15 3-4. 5. Meadow Bel, 2.14. 








Event No. 2, trotting. 
Baroness Mabel, brim, by Baron Wilkes (Mr. 
Ds RRURCNOOEE) 20 asks cco nocstuae <a ii gee eke 1 
Molah, ch m, by Ralph Wilkes (Mr. Benjamin 
EOE) nce rac catch cc he casincrnchsl «ceed stn aueue 22 
Rose Autograph, chm, by Autograph (Mr. C. 
A. Litchfield) ..........-. din acs teeseuineane 3 3 
Time, 2.284, 2.26. 
Event No. 3, trotting. 
Susie K., b m, by Onward (Mr, C. H. Belle- 
GOR) ibd. 65 he cee 3s oe slgalees ane 1:2 1 
Bonnie Sid, br m, by Highland Sidney (Mr. 
A.C, Aldrich).........- bciAeceewk Lees, ee 2 
Time, 2.264, 2.254, 2.294. 
Event No. 4, trotting. 
Graphic, br gz, by Autograph (Mr. G. A. 





to 


Litchfield) ....-........--- ee ee ae ee 211 
Dominant, b gz, by Prodigal (Mr. W. B. 
ES sins oo aadoecmessc ncn sane vote casa ee 


Time, 2.26, 2.274, 2.25. 
Event No. 5, trotting. 





third and sixth in 2.144, 2.144, 2.21 ‘respec- 
tively. 
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The Gentlemen’s Driving Club Matinee. 


The regular weekly matinee of the Gentlemen’s 
Driving Club of Boston, which was postponed, 
from Wednesday until Saturday, while not quite 
up to the mark set the week before, yet furnished 
some good sport and was witnessed by a large 
number of spectators. 

The first event on the card was a colt race 
between Mr. Lemuel Hitchcock’s two-year-old 
bay gelding Eastern Morn and Mr. George F- 
Leonard’s three-year-old black gelding Charley 
King, by May. King (2.20). The former won 
easily in 2.53, 2.44. This was really a remarkable 
performance, considering the weight with which 
the youngster was handicapped, as Mr. Hitch- 
cock is nearly one hundred pounds overweight. 
Eastern Morn is by Arion (2.073), out of Kaloa 
(dam of Spera, 2.22}, etc.), by Princeton (2.193). 
He never once lifted his nose, and marched off 
like an old campaigner. 

Mr. Hitchcock also captured the second event 
with his good looking brown mare Baroness 
Mabel, by Baron Wilkes (2.18), and Mr. Benjamin 
Pope got the red ribbon with Molah, a daughter 
of Ralph Wilkes (2.063). 

But for a bad break when close to the wire 
Bonnie Sid would undoubtedly have captured 
the third event, which went to Susie K., Mr. 
Belleceu’s nice-going little mare. 

Graphic, teamed by Mr. George A. Litchfield, 
had no difficulty in landing the fourth event, 
though he dropped the first heat to Dominant. 
In the third round, when Dominant looked dan- 
serous, he went toa sprawling break and .was 
out of it, Graphic winning by half a dozen 
lengths. 

Mr. Litchfield also won the blue in Class 5, with 
Authentic. Burlington Boy romped off withthe 
opening heat in 2.20}, but was beaten the next 
by Authentic, and in the third made a bad break 
on the lower turn, and young Mr. Aldrich had to 
pull him up almost to a standstill before he would 
strike a trot. This took the most dangerous fac- 
tor out of it, and Authentic won easily in 2.23. 

The sixth and seventh events were the races of 
the day, the former being between Temple Wilkes 
and Red Cliff, which went sucha g00d race the 
previous week. He was unsteady today, how- 
ever, and it was just a good work-out for Temple 
Wilkes. 

Kentucky Star and Arius composed the com- 
petitorsin the seventh event, and two as pretty 
finishes are seldom seen in a matinee race. In 
the first heat Arius, who was at the pole, made a 
break on getting the word, but Mr. Hall settled 
him quickly and set out after the Star, and at the 
quarter was on even terms with him. The mile 
was finished in this manner, Kentucky Star 
winning by a neck in 2.14}, the fastest mile ina 
race so far this season for the Club. 

There will be an extra matinee on Saturday of 
this week. 

SUMMARIES, 


Gentlemen’s Driving Club 
Mass., Aug. 9,1902—Event No. 1, vetting” — 





Time, 2.53, 2.44. 


| Burlington Boy, ch g, by Alcander (Mr. 

PO eS ae eee r errr, TT TS 

Armilla, bIk m, by Wilkes Boy (Mr. W. B. 
UE cdot cee rr ee oem ccidesercascasseree 323323 


Authentic, b g, by Autograph (Mr. G. A. 
Litchfield) .................- PA OM CORES 211 


Time, 2.204, 2.23, 2.23. 
Event No. 6, trotting. 
Temple Wilkes, b g, by Kentucky Wilkes 
CHAR. hs SIT ION) ons nn vcciniannncccaeceaimecme 1 
Red Cliff, ch g, by Honor (Mr. W. B. Farmer)2 
Time, 2.16}, 2.144. 
Event No. 7: pacing. 
Kentucky Star, b g, by Robert McGregor 
(Mr. C. His BetleGew) on. - on nn cen cos se ncece 11 
A1ius, b g, by Garnet Wilkes (Mr. G. Hall)..2 2 
Time, 2.14}, 2.153. 
Reena h +> 8 


The Nashua (N. H.) Meeting. 


The midsummer meeting at Nashua, N. H., 
opened on the 5th inst., under most favorable 
conditions. The weather was good, the track in 
excellent condition and the attendance unusually 
large for an opening day. Two of the races were 
won in straight heats, but incidents that occurred 
at certain stages of them made both interesting. 

It was a bad day for the talent, as the favorite 
in every race was beaten. The knowing ones 
selected Yetta Wilkes to win the three-minute 


toe 





Dorena, 2.21 1-4. 3. 
Almont King, ch g, by St. Croix (Sayles)..1 1 1 
Carrie B., b m (Ralph)............--......--€ 2 2 
Burmah. b g (Wilbur) ........-- ten Cee 283 3 
Yetta Wilkes, bIK in (Fox) ......-...-..---- 3.8 5 
Marcie Simmons, blk m (Yeaton).......... 5 44 
Dee Jay, b g (Murray) .......-...-.--------- 467 
Rertha B., b m (Morris) ........-.-.----..-- 7 6 6 
The Kid, ch g (Slayton) --.......-...--..--- 8 78 
Time, 2.26}, 2.26}, 222}. 
Same day—~3.00 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
Bob, ch g, by Nuthirst (Middleby) ......... 111 
Ladv Laurin, bm (Slayton) ..........-...--. 3 8 2 
Deerfoot, b g HM dee and Marsten) ......-.--.- 5 43 
Delmar, b g (Quirin) ......-.......---...---- 48 5 
David Harum. b g (Paige).........--.-.-...6 6 4 
Harrv C.. b g (Murray)...- 5dr 





Daniel Webster, b g (Cook).-....... ....-..-. 
Christine B., b m (Burke) ..........-. ---.--- 
Time, 2.214, 2.21}, 2.16}. 
Same day—2.18 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
George B. Jr., b g, by George B. (Mitch- 


| RRS ipiee oa pear ete Pe PE a a a 
Unele Angus, bg, by Sphinx (Maker)..1 5 5 5 
Krinklewood, +h m (Wilbur). ..........3 9 2 2 
Verlain, b g(Brusie)................---- 923 4 
William P ,b g (Palmer) ..-...-...-..... 2367 
Luey Yeiser, b m (Simon)..........-.-. 77's 
Ontonian Maid,ch m (Bell) ............ 4448 
Hazel, rnm (Fox)..............-.-.---- 510 9 6 
Eunala, bm (Ralph). ..-.-..---..-...-.. 8 8 8 9 
Tressie,ch m (Marsten)..............-. 10 6 10 10 


Time. 2.18}, 2.16}, 2.28}, 2.19}. 
Nashua, N. H.. Aug. 7, 1902—2.21 class, pac- 
| ing. Purse, $300 





trot. Bertha B. was second choice and had con- 
siderable following. The favorite succeeded in 
getting fourth money, but the second choice 
stood seventh in the summary. 

In the three-minute pacing class, Deerfoot was 
the favorite, with Joseph Middleby, Jr.’s, speedy 
pacer Bob second choice. Everybody who knows 





Bob was confident that he had speed enough to 
win easily, and none doubted his gameness or | 
endurance. It was only a question of whether a 
high-class, high-toned green horse would take 
kindly to scoring and racing in company. In the 
second heatshe made two losing breaks, but had 
so much speed that he came on and won handily. 

The chances of Verlain and Lucy Yeiser were 
considered about equal in the 2.18 pace. Ver 
laine succeeded in getting fourth money, but 
Lucy Yeiser stood sixth in the summary. 

There was no racing on the 6th inst., owing to 
rain, but the events on the seventh, the second 
day of the meeting, were more interesting than 
those of the opening day, but unlike the first day, 
allthree races of the second day were won by 
favorites. The judges added a little spice to the 
sport by imposing a fine of $50 on driver F. P. 
Fox for failing to display more energy in driving 
Deerfoot in the three-minute pace on the 4th 
inst. They also fined driver George E. Whitney 
$100 for not calling on Tenney S. for a more 
strenuous effort in the fourth heat of the 2.24 
class. 

Owing to showers during the morning of the 
8th inst., the track was too heavy for fast time on 
the third day. Theraces, however, were inter- 
esting, and in two of the events, the 2.27 trot and 
2 15 pace, the unexpeeted happened. 

There was a large attendance on the last day 
of the meeting, and the races were very enjoya- 
ble. In the third heat of the 2.21 trot the axle 
of Ceserea’s sulky was injured and was in danger 
of parting, which caused the horse to finish in 
ninth position. Following are the summaries: 

SUMMARIES. 
Nashua, N. ., Aug. 5, 1902—3.00 class, trot- 


| Dewey, rn g. by Billini (Birney)............ 21 
| Bella, b m (Brewster) ----.......-.22.-222 2. : Ss 3 
Shiner, br b (Durland)..... ede Sap aiid all 43 3 
Glen Onward, b g (Bruisie)....-..-.........3 9 5 
Doris, ch Sg) nna piscina Seeereh ep tepid 944 
Baystone. b g (Gilmore) ................--. 8 5 6 
Fire King, b g (Bentley) ..-...-............ 677 
Crystal Red, ch g. (Avard) .........-....... 78 8 
Aleo,b m (Winch) ..........-.-.--......-.5 6d8 
Time, 2.19}, 2.18}, 2.19}. 

Same day—2.21 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
Salty, b m, by Charley Fisk (Foster)....1 9 1 1 
Rarb Wire, br g by Artist (Slayton)....2 1 4 6 
Earl F.. gr g (Kendrick) ........-.--.2... 5224 
Tenny S., gr g (Whitney) ............% £3 43 2 
Little Brick. b g (Silliphant)............ 456 56 
Blake, b g (Evans)........-....---......- i oe ae 
Gardner, gr g (Chapman)..........-..... 8 7 5 3 
R. H. Stearns, bik g (Collins)............ 689 8 
Alcy M., ch m (Holmes).......---....... 9 3 sdr 

Time, 2.20}, 2.21}, 2.20}, 2.223. 

Same day—2.18 class, trotting. Purse, $300. 
Masetto, blk g, by Constantine (Birney)...1 1 1 
My Chance, ch h (Donnelly)................ 2.7 3 
Parker G., br _g (FOXx).......-..-.-...-...224 423 
Bovor, en h (Marston)......................3 3 4 
Bryan Wilkes, bik ¢ urland)............. 5 45 
Elalka Maid, blk m (Donovan).........._.. 8567 
Othmar, b g (Fletcher) ..............22..... 6 8 6 
Joe Gains, b g (Mitchell) ................2.. 768 

Time, 2.17}, 2.19}, @.164. 

Nashua, N. H., Ang. 8, 1902—2.27 class, trot. 
Purse, $300. 

Black Belle, blk m, by Gov. Benton 


(Brewster) .......... einai ab baked Silman ses 5 


Time, 2.30}, 2.27}, 2.274, 2.284, 2.284. 
Same day—2.15 class, pace. Purse, $300. 


Perhaps, b g, by Warder (Arthur)...... % 11 
Bernham, B g, by Carthage (William- 

BE) ooo on nn cennig ne cone scce pose mncb cose nece 1724 
Ziska, g (Ralph) pisscsassestewnbindd vse 6232 
Tula K., b m (Cobb)......22..2. 2222202002. 23 46 
Bonie V. Zera, b m (Miller) ............ 345 5 
Allie Snell, b h (Cox) .--......--2.2222002. 8 6 6 3 
FS ot aghly g (Brewster) ..................4 8 8ds 
Minnie Bright, b m (Mitchell) ........... 5 6 ds 


Time, 2.18}, 2.174, 2.154, 2.183.° 
Same day—2.12 class, pace. Purse, $300. 


Darnette, blk m, by King Nutwood Jr. 
CRRUMNO) hd ions bone da denesadtns’ Siscence 1 


x) 
Loy intrigue, b m (Saterthwaite) . 
P. H..Fiynn. b g (Arthur) 

Time, 2.174, 2.184, 2.174, 2.17. ; 
Nashaa, N. @., Aug. 9, 1902—2.21 t- 
ting. Purse, $300. is wk a aces 
Lake Queen, b m, by Red Lake (Miller 
Oeouren b m, b K ng Red (Ho oe t , 
Minnie G Co 
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‘time he starts. 


Same day—2.27 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 


Christine B., b m, by Earl Belmont (Cox)..1 1 1 
Victor, ch £ (Brewster) .........--....-.---- 2.3 2 
Johnny Wiseman, b g (Pope) ...-.-...-.--.--- 424 
Brownstone, br g (Avard)......-.......-...3 4 3 
Dick Wilkes, b g (Ricker).................. 5 dis 
Acton Belle, ch m (Gilmore) ............---- dis 
Mary Treacy, b m (Donovan) .........-.--- dis 
Time, 2.193, 2.184, 2.224. 
—_—-<> 





Recent Sales at Allen Farm. 


The good showing made by animals that were 
bred and raised at Allen Farm has creeted an 
active demand for the products of that establish- 
ment among a class of men who are good judges 
of speed prospects, as well as of the proper 
combination of blood lines for producing speed 
with uniformity. Prices of animals at this 
establishment have always been very rea- 
sonable. Every season’s crop of foals seems 
to be faster and better every way than 
that of the previous season.: The Allen Farm 
string that trainer Young has been educating at 
Readville this season is the best ever sent out 
from that establishment. Among the lot isa 
three-year-old by Kremlin (2.073) thatis hard to 
equal for breeding, conformation, substance and 
speed all combined. His dam is Bravissama, 
by Robert McGregor (2.174); second dam, 
Brava (2.144), by Baron Wilkes (2.18); third dam, 
the great brood mare Mary A. Whitney (the 
dam of five trotters with records in standard 
time), by Volunteer. This colt has already shown 
a mile in 2.18} in a workout. " 

Several that were bred at Allen Farm have 
already entered the list this season, and a num. 
ber of others will be heard from before the snow 
flies. Following are some of tne recent sales at 
Allen Farm: 

Kamala (2.28).b m, by Kremlin (2.073); dam, 
Rosignol, by King Wilkes: -. anton, ch ¢c, by 
Lancelot (2.234); dam. Kamala, by Kremlin 
(2.073). To Dr.’:A. C. Tyler, Worcester, Mass. 

Kiueo, ch c, by Kremlin (2.073); dam, Allene, 
by Reatweny Prince. To G. F. Dickinson, Wood- 
mere, k.. Ll. 

Komono, b g, by Kremlin GOs dam, Mysti- 
“ by Egotist (2.224). To H. W. Hallenbeck, 

any, N. Y. 
Oglebay (2.223), blk g, by Axtell (2.12); dam, 
Nemesis, by Nutwood (2.183). To A. H. Potter, 
Adams, Mass. 

Korosko, b g, by Kremlin (2.072) ; dam, mepete. 
by Conway (2.183). To A. D. Curtis, Hilton, N. Y. 

Lindora Wilkes, b m, by Guy Wilkes (2.154) ; 
dam, Rosetta, by The Moor. ToJ. R. Hal', Car- 
rolton, O. 

Kalala, b f, by Kremlin (2.073); dam, Almera, 
by Kentucky Prince. To John J. Reed, Water- 


ville, N. Y. 
Kada, b f, by Kremlin (2.073) ; dam, Noisette, 
Expedition (2.153): also Kosima, rn f, by 


b : 
Kremlin; dam, oe by Mazatlan (2.263). To 
Dr. F. P. Church, Blairsville, Pa. 


ee b f, by Lancelot (223); dam, Kamala 
(2.28), yr Kremlin (2.073). To J. P. Flaherty, 
Adams, Mass. 


Okota, bik f, by. eng 3 (2.223); dam, Sable 
Hegward (dam of Rupee, 2.11, 
oJ Rage og bg vf 240): has 

Salvage, gr m, azatlan (2.263); dam, Salve, 
by Lord Russell. To George Gi Bie Read- 
ville, Mass. 

Kineo, ch c (1), by Kremlin (2.073); dam, Allene, 
by Kentucky Prince. To George F. Dickinson, 

oodmere, L. [. 

Pistachio (2.213), by Belmont; dam, Miss Rus- 
se ~ Sey wl by . Kavador; dam, Salve, by 
rom, gr ¢ av: . 5 ’ 
Lord Hussell. toS. F. Castor, Philadelphia, 

a. 

Almera, b m, foaled 1889, by Kentucky Prince, 
dam, Alma (2.283), by Hambletonian 10, dam of 
America (2.234), second dam, Clara, dam of 
Dexter (2174), Alma (2.283), Astoria (2.294), Dic- 
tator, etc., and of seven producing sons and daugh- 
ters, now has fivein the list, the last one being 
the Allen Farm four-year-old Kavalli (2.164). Only 
one other of Alma’s foals old enough to train is 
outside of the list, and he can beat 2.20 the first 





Report says that Tim Murnen, who has 
always had charge of Cresceus (2.02t) since 
the champion was a youngster, has, by 
order of Mr. Ketcham, turned the noted son 
of Robert McGregor (2.174) over to Eddie 
Mitchell, who has always cared for and 








ting. Purse, $300. 


Time, 2.224, 2.194, 2.20, 2.203. 


and Siva, 2.133). To He 


. If you want to drive a winner, hitch to a 


Washington County Agricultural 
| Society Races, 


West Kingston, RI. 
Sept. 9, 10, 11, 12, 02. 
$2,000 Purses. 


SEPTEMBER 10. 


2.32 Trot or Pace.........----------- --.------- Purse, 3300 
ee  eticdettnnceecaseenseese * 990 
SEPTEMBER 11. 
2.25 Trot or Pace.....--..---.--------------0.- Purse, $300 
SEPTEMBER 12. 
BOT IOS Oe Blin nico ee andcncsace seccncece Purse, 2250 
Free-to-all Trot or Pace.........-..--------.. “ 500 


(“+ Entries close Aug. 25. 


CON DITIONS—Mile heats, best three in five. 
Entrance fee five percent. of purse, and five per 
cent. from winners. Five to enter, three starters. 
National Trotting. Association Rules to govern. 
Rights reserved to declare off classes not filling sat- 
isfactory, “and ,to change order of program. 
Hopples not barred. Horses to receive one premium 
only. Entries close Monday, Aug. 25, ani 
should be addressed to 

JOHN A. ALLEN, Secretary, 
Peace Dale, KR. I. 


1902--ALCLAYONE==1902 


12208, Race Record Trotting, 2.20 1-4, 


Stands 15.3, weighs 1150; sire, Alcyone, 2.27; dam, 
Clayrene. b ayers amma A Clay, 2.29; second dam, 
Voluntary, olunteer 55; third dam, Fanny, by 
Seely’s American Star 14; fourth dam by Gridley’s 
Roebuck, sire of of Mountain Boy, 2.204. 

Only five of the of Alclayone have been handlea 
and raced by professional trainers. a have taken 








race records as follows: Louise @. (4) 2.084; Sandy 
River Boy ¢ 2.199; Annie B., 2.244, in fifth heat of race 
she won clererta. 2.30, worked a mile the past sea, 
son in 21 ler, 2.30. Alclayone transmits 


size, beauty, style, speed, superior road qualities 
level heads and good dispo — 
Season 19028 at Andover, Me. 
Terms Season $25. 

Cash or note at time of first service. Mares that fail 
to conceive may be returned next season free. Limited 
to 50 mares. Season closes Aug. 5. 

Tabulated pedigree and full particulars sent free 
Foals held for service fees. 


OCTONE 32628, 


A 15.2-hand, 1075 pound, five-year-old son of Alclay- 
one, 2.203; dam, Stellecta, by Allectus 3794, son of Al- 
cantara, 2.23; second dam, Stella, 2.159 (full sister in 
blood of Greenbrino, 2.109), by Wook rino, 2.34, son 
of Nutwood, 2.18%, is one of the most promising young 
stallions ever bred in Maine. Will make the season 
of 1902 at Andover, Me. 

Terms $15 the Season. 

Usua! return privileges. Cash orinote at time of first 
service. Yoata held for service fee. Card giving ex- 
tenaea pedigree sent free. Season closes Ang. 5 
Address 

WILLIAM GREGG, Andover, Me 
Or Ss. W. PARLIN, 
2713, Boston, Mass. 


King’s Protector 


2.18 3-4. 

Sire, Mambrino King, greatest sire, living 
or dead, of extreme speed; dam by Almont 
Jr., 2.26. Fee $15. Address 

E. G. POND, Needham, Mass. 


DON'T DRIVE A SICK 
OR LAME HORSE. 








Dr. Daniels’ Remedies will prevent or cure all the 
common ills, colic, distemper, galls, iiivestion 
lameness, ete. All first-class druggists and harness 
trade sellthem. Books and samples free. 
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N’T TAKE 
a pretty good fence to stand the trials the PAGE has 
successfully withstood for so many years? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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You will notice it is getting all the fast records. All 
the Ing! -grade winners are drawing it. 


WE MAKE ALSO 


THE FABER RAGING WAGON 


The only best one for matinee track and speedway. 
The lightest, strongest, stiffest, handsomest, fastest racing vehicles made. 





Send for Catalog. 


THE FABER SULKY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A 





Allen 


WM. RUSSELL ALLEN, 


Farm. 


New Summer Price-List out in July. 


Prices Lower Than Ever. 


13 Fillies, Yearlings and 2-Year-Olds. 

15 Brood Mares, foals at foot. | 

11 Stallions, all ages. 

6 Geldings, 2 years and upwards. 

1 Gelding, 2.26, timed.in race 2.19 1-4. 
11 Suckling Foals, priced with the mares. 


Allen Farm, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





All mares at owners’ risk. 





rubbed the trotting wonder. 


Electwood Stud Fee, $25.00. 


Sire of LOUIS E., 2.19 1-4. 


By Whips, 2.274, sire of Azote, 2.04, and Cobwebs, 2-12; dam, Manette (dam of Arion, 2.07§), by Nutwood, 2.18§ 
: _Electwood’s grandsires are Electioneer and Nutwood, the world’s leading sires of speed. His sire, Whips, 
is from a thoroughbred mare, and so is Tattler, the sire of his grandam, and Miss Russell, dam of Nutwood 
Emblem, his grandam, has two daughters that have produced 
hands, weight 1200. Perfect in manners and disposition. Will make the season of 1902 at Westerly, R.1. 


below 2.08. Bay horse foaled 1888, 1 
WALTER P. DIXON. 






















